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‘There were rumors of a possible 
_ agreement on the navy bill, the agree- 
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If any one supposes 
is not able to build 


of her empire de- 

naval supremacy, 

secured by actual dominancy 
t which renders her 

n my judgment, doomed to 


“The Senator from Idaho,” said Sen- 
ator Williams, “has very well directed 
attention to the fact that nobody with 
common sense would expect Great 


al) Britain to give up in the midet of a 


competitive naval building program, 
and he has stressed the fact that the 
defense of the British Empire is de- 
e t upon it. I want to call the 

Attention to the fact that 


ears is something more than that 


which will motive a British Parlia- 
ment to keep at the head of the pro- 
cession, eyen to the point of bank- 
ruptcy, if necessary. It is not really 
the defense of the British Empire, 
but it is the fact that the British 
Islands are so situated that their peo- 
ple can neither be kept clothed or fed 
without protecting all the avenues of 
the sea; and that is the reason why 
Great Britain would keep on building 
to the point of bankruptcy, if neces- 
sary. 

“It seems to me that to begin again 
what we had hoped we had finished— 
an endless emulation of armaments 
throughout the world, on land and on 
sea—is the very epitome of madness 
for those who hope for the peace of 
the world. Not only will Japan go on, 
not only will Britain go on, not only 
will we go on, but just as soon as 
Germany can recover she will go on; 
France will go on; everybody will. 
Are not we the people of all the world 
who are not afraid of the balance of 
the world, and can we not afford sim- 
ply to build a navy for defense? And 
rd Se this mad war of emulation and 
that competitive building we would enter 
‘ft only with the idea of dominancy. 


| evens eae would enter it with a 


motive, calling for er 
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N. OF AC KER 
IS DISAPPROVED 


District of Columbia Court, in 
Refusing Proposed Stockyards 
Sale Method, Limits Time for 


Arranging the Final Details 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia yesterday refused to ac- 
cept the plans submitted by Armour 
& Co. and Swift & Co. for dispos- 
ing of their interests in stockyards 
and terminals. Thirty days were al- 
lowed within which testimony regard- 
ing the value of the holdings of these 
two companies will be taken and the 
price fixed. At the end of that time 
they must offer their stocks at the 
price fixed. Failing this, trustees will 
be appointed by the court to take them 


_| Over as proposed by the Department 


of Justice. 

The court approved the plan sub- 
mitted by the companies for the Jersey 
City yards, which are under lease to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for two 


Council of League x Nations 
Places Responsibility for Al- 
location of Pacific Islands to 
Japan on the Supreme Council 


. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 
‘ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Thé State Department, in issuing 
the tert of the reply of the Council of 
the League of Nations to its note of 
February 21, said that having taken 
steps to protect the position of the 
United States Government and the 
nation, the matter is now in readiness 
to be dealt with in any manner that 
the incoming Administration may see 
fit. This means that no further steps 
will be taken in the very brief time 
remaining to the Wilson Administra- 
tion. The note was referred to as 
“diplomatic and conciHatory, pitched 
in an excellent tone.“ 

The postponement of mandates “A” 
and “B” indicates that the right of 
the United States to a voice in de- 
ciding these questions is recognized, 
it was assumed. In respect of Class 
“C” mandates, under which the Island 
of Yap was allocated to Japan, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that while 
the Council disclaimed jurisdiction 
over allocations, the note indirectly 
declares that if the United States, as 
one of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, had been misrepresent- 
ed by the allied governments, the 
United States Government should take 
up the matter with the allied powers. 

Secretary Colby’s note to the Coun- 
cil pointed out that the United States 
had beéh misrepresented in the draft 
of Class “C”-.mandates, covering the 
former German islands in the north 
Pacific, which was transmitted by the 
British, French, Italian and Japanese 
governments “in the name of the Allied 
and Associated Powers.” 

Satisfaction was expressed at the 
Counciks desire to have personal con- 
tact and direct exchange of opinions 
with a representative of the United 
States when draft mandates of classes 
“A” and “B” are considered. 

The reply of the British Government 
to the note of Secretary Colby as- 
serting the rights of the United States 
in Mesopotamia and defining the 
American attitude toward mandates in 
general, was also received at the State 
Department yesterday. 


Text of Note 
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mandatory powers. The note, dated 
March 1, 1921, was delivered on Tues- 
day to the American Ambassador at 
Paris by the president of the Coun- 
cil. The English translation of the 
note from the Council foll/'-ws 

“To the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America: 

Jam directed by the Council of 
the League of Nations to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication of 
February 21 on certain matters con- 
nected with the mandates which, un- 
der the provisions of the Covenant, 
will define the responsibilities and 
limit the powers of the governments 
intrusted with the administration of 
various territories outside Europe 
formerly in the possession of Germany 
and Turkey. 1 “af 

“The main points brought out in the 
American note, if I may be permitted 
to summarize them, are that the 
United States must be consulted be- 
fore any mandates are allotted or 
defined, and that the frankest discus- 
sion from all pertinent pointe of view 
should be encouraged. In the ‘A’ 
mandates, exception is taken to the 
possible limitation of commercial op- 
portunity as regards oil in Mesopo- 
tamia. and in the C' mandates, to 
the allocation of the Island of Yap 
to Japan. 


Full Accord Desired 


“The Council wishes to express its | 


eee ad? rage ey glad 
dates which it confidently hopes, will 
commend themselves 
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The Department of eee received | 
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to the American 
Government. 


“The Council had already deter- 
mined on ry 21. before the | 
receipt of the American note, to post- 
pone the consideration of the A man- 
date for former Turkish poss — 0 
including Mesopotamia. No conel ' 
sions will therefore be reached with, 

to A miandates until the 


tion Will, It Is Expected, Be 
Put Before London’ Council 


regard | 
United Rates Government has had an BER Oe eee Sten Hews Ofloe’ 
opportun 0 express s views. LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 

icky Mine gy edgy me the compen A Every. nation which fought on the side 


prove finally, at the session now be- 
ing held, the ‘B’ mandates for the for- : of the Allies and which claims to have 


mer central African colonies 9 a direct interest in the Treaty of 
Germany. | Sévres and the disposition of territory 


' * 
American Wish Heeded lin the Near East has been able to make 
“In view of the desire expressed by its voice heard at the London confer- 
the United States, the Council is, , ence of Allies with one solitary excep- 


however, deferring its eonsideration : tion. That nation is the Arab people, 


of these mandates until its next ses-| represented here; if the claim to speak 


sion, which will probably take place fer a united Arab people is justified, 


in May or June. It is hoped that by Emir Feisul. 
the delay will not hamper the Admin- The conference has at any rate gone 
istrative progress of these territorles. 80 far, the representative of The 
“The Council invites the United! Christian Science Monitor is informed 
2 to take part in the discussions, on high authority, as to arrive at the 
its forthcoming meeting, when the decision that when the time is more 
* decisions as to the ‘A’ and B' opportune, the Emir shail send a 
mandates will, it is hoped, be taken. | special representative to present tlie 
A problem so intricate and involved case of his father, King Hussein of the 
as that of the mandates can hardly be Hedjaz, but the precise moment has 
handled by the interchange of formal not been named as yet. It need 
notes. It can only satisfactorily be hardly be emphasized that to the 
solved by personal contact and by French the Emir is hardly persona 
direct exchange of opinion. grata, and it is attributed to French 
“Not only do such direct negotia- | opposition that Feisul is not to be al- 
tions, which correspond to the true lowed to meet the conference in per- 
spirit of the League of Nations, effect son, but must send a delegate, who 
an increase of freedom, flexibility and will probably be General Haddad 
speed, but they create a spirit of Pasha. 
mutual good will and cooperation Attempts have been made recently 
among people meeting around the to belittle the services rendered by the 
same table. Arabs to the allied cause during the 
5 war, and 80 prejudice the case be- 
Pacific Island Group ‘forehand, but, in the opinion of those 
“Regarding the third type of man- | primarily concerned, Viscount Allen- 
dates, the C' group, of former Ger- by’s testimony in public utterances is 
man possessions in South Africa and sufficient to counteract this propa- 
the Pacific, the Council has not the ganda. 
advantage of the same liberty of ac- 
tion as in the ‘A’ and B' types. The Arab Case Outlined 
C' mandates were defined by the The general outlines of the case to 
Council at its meeting in Geneva on be submitted hy Emir Feisul, through 
8 2 The r- | his spokesman, to the conference have 
ys Float ae F placed at the disposal of The | 
to the effect that the Island of Tap Christian Science Monitor. He will | 
was included by the Council in the ask that Mr. Lloyd George's promise 
mandate given to Japan, whereas Your of September 19, 1919, embodied in the 
Excellency states that the United phrase: Arab forces have redeemed 
States has on several occasions re- 
fused to agree to the allocation of this 
island to any one state. 
“The League of Nations 
would bas apes N 8 — | enja. 


e mange 1 
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the League. The League in 9 nomic, and a 2 
not with the allocation, but with the Emir Feisul will point out that 
administration of these territories. Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine are 
Having been notified in the name of inhabited by a homogeneous Arabic- 
the allied and associated powers that | speaking population, that many nomad 
all the islands north of the equator tribes pass and repass every year, 
had been allocated to Japan, the Coun- and that Damascus, Aleppo and Bagh- 
cil of the League merely fulfilled its dad are all economically interdepen- 
responsibility of defining the terms dent. It will be shown also that, un- 
of the mandate. | less the Arabs are united, they cannot 
. ‘hope to withstand the constant 
American Note Referred ‘menace from the north that has been 
“Consequently, if a misunderstand- one of the unchanging factors of 
ing exists as to the allocation of the Middle Eastern history. This is, of 
Island of Yap, that misunderstanding | course, the obvious Arab case, well 
on seem to be between the princi- known to students of the Near East. | 
pal allied powers rather than between | : 
the United States and the League. | | Arabs’ Reasonable Attitude 
However, in view of the American con-; Statesmanlike qualities are, how- 
tention, the Council of the League has ever, claimed for Emir Feisul, who 
hastened to forward the American note will not stand out for claims impossi- | 
to the governments of France, Great ble of fulfillment. While he will not 
Britain, Italy and Japan. | be satisfied with a mere return to the 
“The Council hopes that explana- attitude of benevolence toward the 
tions will prove satisfactory to the | Arabs, which was a feature of the 
United States Government, and that allied policy previous to 1918, he will 
reciprocal good will will find a solu- | probably admit that any declarations 
tion in harmony with the generous; made by the Allies to other races, 
| spirit which inspired the principle of | such as the Jews, must be observed. 
‘the mandates. 'The Emir, the informant declared, is 
(Signed) “GASTAO DA CUNHA,|by no means unfriendly toward the 
President of the Council of the League | responsible Zionists and considers 
of Nations. Paris, March 1, 1921.” they will be a factor of strength in a 
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‘and we should redeem our pledges,” | 
Council be carried out; that the Arabs shall 
the independence for which yn 
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Claas of Er Feisul as Repré-| 
sentative of United Arab Na- pony 


Effect of Delay in Ratification 
United States Declared to 
Very Injurious to 
and Commercial Position 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The immediate ratification by the 


—Reply 2 Germans Today 


8 cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from. 285 European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday) 
The following official communiqué 
was issued tonight: “The conference, 
after full discussion, decided to sum- 
mon the German delegates to receive 
their answer at 12 noon tomorrow.” 

The French are pressing for im- 
mediate application of the sanctions 


or penalties laid down by the Treaty 
of Versailles, it is learned in authori- 


United States of the treaty with Colom- 
bia was urged by Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State, while addressing 
the Southern Commercial Congress 
last evening. “If one were to under- 


take to estimate the effect on our 
trade, on our commercial position in 


South America and on our commercial 


prospects of this lamentable policy of 
delay and postponement, it would make 
the proposed indemnification of Co- 
lombia seem like an inconsiderable 
sum,’ he declared. 

“Our delay in ratifying the treaty 
with Colombia has been most unfortu- 
nate, particularly as it seems to be 
the prevailing opinion of the members 
of the Senate that it is a treaty which 
should be ratified and which will be 
ratified,” he stated. “Several times it 
has been on the point of ratification, 
but I suppose it has been postponed 
for matters that are supposedly of 
greater importance. I can hardly 
think of a matter of greater impor- 


tance, however, and I am not speaking 


of the subject in its ethical aspect or 
from the standpoint of our duty. I 
suppose it is fair to say that there is 
nothing more important to perform 
than something which is clearly a 


duty. 
Commercial Progress 


tative quarters. On the other hand, 


| their zeal is being restrained to a cer- 
tain extent by the British and Italian 


| 


delegates, supported in a measure by 
the Belgians. 

An important point to be settled by 
the Alliés in view of Tuesday’s offer 
by the Germans, which is character- 
ized on all sides as absurd, and which 
is considered to have strengthened the 
position of France in urging her view- 
point upon the Allies, is whether the 
immediate application: of penalties 
would be in accord with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The French delegates 
have produced a long list of alleged 
infractions of the Treaty on the part 
of the Germans, which are claimed to 
be a justification for application of the 
penalties at once, 

Failure to disarm and to deliver 
coal figtire on the list. On the other 
hand, the British delegates and the 
Italians are urging the necessity for 
doing nothing against the strict letter 
of the Treaty, on the ground that Ger- 
many would desire nothing better than 
to be able to point to allied action 
against the Treaty they themselves 
designed. 


Allied Experts Meet 


The allied representatives were oc- 


cupied today with juridical, economic, 


| financial, and military experts with re- 


“From the single standpoint of our gard to the situation arising out of the 
commercial progress in South America, inadequate German reparations offer 


the delayed ratification of the treaty, 


an immeasurable one. 
Spanish is Bespoke vi our delay in this 


2 ree ee n 
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slow to take advantage of it. It — 
caused us to be represented to the 
Latin-American! mind as indifferent 
to justice, willing to be ruthless, as- 
piring to physical domination, and 
therefore to be shunned, curbed, and 
resisted.” 

The great importance of cultivating 
good relations with the peoples of 
South America, in the interests of 
greater trade, was stressed by Secre- 
tary Colby. 


with South America,” 
“The former is the outgrowth of the 
latter. You will not buy from a mer- 
chant whom you dislike nor employ a 
man whom you do not wish to meet, 
unless compelled by necessity. So it 
‘follows that to those of our country- 
men who are interested in the ex- 
pansion of our commerce among the 
South American peoples, it is of the 
utmost importance to cultivate good 
relations with the peoples of South 
America and to understand how to go 
about it.” 


South American Civilization 


“Good trade with South, 


America presupposes good relations| 
he declared. | 


on Tuesday, while the Germans have 


the pledges given to Great n. is not only an unmixed calamity but | been almost continually in conference 
Wherever, 


in preparation for another meeting 
with the Allie. 
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—— 9 —4 ry the “Foreign 
Office over the financial and economic 
deliberations, which were attended by 
Lord d’Abernon, British Ambassador 
at Berlin, and Sir John. Bradbury. 
Later all committees of experts met 
the chief allied representatives, but 
business could not be completed in one 
sitting and proceedings were resumed 
at 5 p. m. It was expected that serious 
decisions would be arrived at during 
the evening and the importance of the 
meeting was partially indicated by the 
presence of such well-known figures 
as Marshal Foch and Sir Henry Wil- 
son. 

Up to Wednesday afternoon, Sir 
Maurice Hankey, who conveys the 
official invitation of the Allies to the 
Germans, when their presence is de- 
sired, had not visited the Savoy Hotel 
since Sunday and the German atti- 
tude there was one of anxious expecta- 
tion. 


German View of Situation 
Discussing Tuesday's proposals with 


fat 3 is 0 me edt Bad 2 ees 8 r 


the representative of The Christian 


Science Monitor, a member of the Ger- 


The first thing to be overcome in man delegation claimed that the Ger- 


our efforts to increase our trade rela- | 


mans had been mainly concerned, not 


tions, Secretary Colby stated, is our | with grandiose financial promises, but 


ignorance of South America. “Rela- 
tively few among our people know that 
its civilization is in many respects 


superior to our own, and that to many 
people in the world, including’ some 


with putting forward a sum. which was 
within the capacity of Germany to pay. 
German investigations into the subject 
had been going on since the Brussels 
conference, based on the conditions of 
German industry, the amount of food 
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sions in the important cities of South 


INDEX FOR N ARCH 3. America compare favorably with men 


in the same walks of life in the im- 


u — of the responsibility for the 822 ‘ 
Sharp Wil- © reasons given for not accepting deep satisfaction at the interest shown 


, the Swift and Armour plans are as 
Senator trom Mississippi, by your government in this question 


n in the fray from | follows: 
to join in * “The Swift and Armour plans, flled which the Council has long felt to be 


al at a point 
. weep February 7, are found not acceptable among the most important assigned 
Undoubtedly also it 


available for the population, the avail- 
ability of raw materials and the gen- 
eral condition of the people. The 
productive side of.the question had 
not been sufficiently emphasized by the 
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would leave no alternative 
— struggle for naval 


13 vote for nor 


. — will have an- 
pounced te the world that ii seeking 


tions, they seem to make easy a long 
period of continued ownership on the 
part of the defendants, and in the 
meantime provide too feeble a control 
on the part of the court. The court 
dees not feel justified in taking the 
stock and selling it if the defendants 
are willing to sell. They say they are 
Willing if they can get a fair price. 
What ie a fair price ought to be ascer- 
tained, if possible, and the defendants 
be given a chance to offer their stock 
for sale at that price. Before the 
court should fix a price it ought to 


bear both sides on the question of 


value. 
“In default of an acceptable plan 


because, among less important objec- to the League. 


is one of the most difficult, and the 
Council not only welcomes, but feels 
justified in claiming sympathy and 
support of the governments which de- 
vised the scheme which the Council 
is required to administer. 

“The most fundamental contention 
brought forward by the American note 
is that the approval of the United 
States of America is essential to the 
validity of amy determination which 
may be submitted to the judgment of 
the Council. The United States was 
one of the leading actors, both in 
the war and in the negotiations for 
peace, The rights which it acquired 
are not likely to be challenged in 
any quarter. But the American Gov- 
ernment will itself recognize that the 
situation is complicated by the fact 


the League ot Nations. 
“The Council 


ternational cooperation and friend- 
ship, in the belief that this course 


will appeal to the spirit of justice of 


Business and Finance 
Markets for Wool Somewhat Quiet 
Trade Rules Stock Market in London 
Retiring Bonds of United States 
Banks an Index to Canada’s Business 
Prosperity of Austrailia Told 
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A President Who Trod on Forces 
Germany’s False Step 

King Nicholas of Montenegro 
About St. James's Palace 
* Notes 


General News-— 

Reply Clarifies Mandate Issue 

Little Chance of Navy Bill Passing 
at This 

Allies Will Hear Views of Arabs 

Mr. Colby Presses Colombian Treaty. 

France Is Urging Prompt Action 
Against Germans 

Plan of Packers Is Disapproved.... 

Irish Secretary’s Critics Defeated.... 

Koreans Condemn Japanese Rule... 

Members of New Cabinet at Capital.. 

Los Angeles Rent Rates Attacked.... 

Coordinated Dry Laws Are Sought... 

Woodrow Wilson's Fiace in History. 

Senate Yields on Free Seeds Bill... 

Mennonites May Also Go to Mexico. 


Coal Bill Plea by Mr. Calder 
Possible Changes in Colonial. Office. . 
A Boilshevik’s View of Entente kg 
irish — ‘Rule Plan Criticized. . 
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Alternatives to the Datist Cabinet 
Lord Robert Cecil Surveys Politics... 


Iilustrations— 


Japanese Shrine 

Fashion Designs 

Adventures of Diggeldy Dan........ 12 

“Old Cedars, Marshfield,” by Sears 

GGG 59 13 

Labor— 

Australian Labor in Disagreement... 
Special Articles— 

The Window of the World 

London's Statue of Washington 

A Glazier 

The Takin of High Asia..... ececcess 8 

Japanese Poetry Contest 
Sporting ' 

Kentucky Wins Southern Title 

Good Fellowship in Tennis Series 

Irish Eleven Beats France 

Second Game Is Won by Oregon 
The Children’s. 5 


The oer of of Children 
Possib ities Design in Flower Beda 


Cabinet Making for Women 
Some Interesting New Coats 
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„portant cities of any country in the 


world. Their commercial methods 
have stood the test of time. They are 
firmly established, and they will not 
be changed. The sources of their laws 
are more ancient than ours, and their 
peoples are pecubiarfy gifted in legal 
reasoning and in the development and 
application of their laws to meet new 
conditions.“ 

Another thing necessary to be over- 
come, Secretary Colby asserted, is the 
unpleasant impressions produced in 
South America by many enterprises 
which were the result of the abnormal 
eonditions of the war period. 

MR. CCHURCHILI’S JOURNEY 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
Winston 8. Churchill, the Colonial 
| Secretary, left en route for Egypt this 
morning, . accompanied by Col. T. B. 
Lawrence, the authority on Arabia, 
and Air Marshal Hugh Trenchard. 


THE DUKE’s RETURN 
"isd tees tes eae ea ae 
PORTSMOUTH, England 9 
day) — The battleship: Malaya, which 
left Bombay on M with the Duke 
of Connaught on board, is 
to reach here on March 28. 


Allies, he claimed, for the only active 
asset they had was the working capac- 
ity of German workmen. 

The informant declared that Dr. 
Walter Simone, the Foreign Minister, 
and his colleagues, wished to -be pre- 
pared to furnish any details that might 
be required We the previous of- 
fer, but nformation could be given 
as to wh a new offer was in course 
of preparation. The delegation is in 
close touch with Berlin, however, so 
that reference may be made to the 
German Cabinet should the allied rep- 
resentatives on Thursday bring up the 
German delegates against a situation 
beyond their powers to deal with. 


A Note of Caution 


While Discussing Plans of Invasion 
French Press Utters Warning 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—Be- 
fore the offer of Germany, France is 
deeply indignant. Nevertheless, 
taough the German propositions are 
denounced as preposterous, and meas- 
ures that might be taken are dis- 
8 there is —— in 

French comment. We — not throw 
wey into the great ad- 
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5 a the reinforcement of the Rhine- 
Me Typical opinions expressed are those 
the “Gaulois,” which states that the 
12 offer is stupefying. Figaro“ 
— the question of sanctions is really 

_ the most important question. The 
_ “QBuvre” believes that the German at- 
titude has consolidated the entente. 
1 which cry out for 
the instant application of the sanc- 
tions. Among them is the “Victotre,” 


tions as ontrageous defiance. 
Germany Hears the News 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


_ BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
News of the Allies’ frigid reception of 
the German counter-proposals reached 


a which regards the German proposi- 


wms Foreign Office here last night and 
a _ occasioned no great surprise, it being 


i that the enormous difference 
3 une the weet 


ity" 1 fe 


ei fies?’ 


rr Senate or- 


ganizes for work. 
Announcement was made by Newton 


„ard which the Navy Department would 
-| endeavor to maintain during the next 


interests of the enlisted men would lie 
very near to nis heart, and that he 
would do everything to give them an 
opportunity for advancement. 


Navy Policies Not Outlined 


He was unwilling to discuss larger 
navy policies, such as distribution of 
the fleets or the air service, until he 
has had opportunities for studying 
them more thoroughly. 

Mr, Denby has deen cordially 
greeted here by men with whom he 
was associated. during the war and 
also by members of Congress with 
whom he served during his three terms 
in the House of Representatives. Mrs. 
Denby was the daughter of the pri- 
vate secretary of President Cleveland, 
and as a child spent much time at 
the White House. 

Andrew W. Mellon, the Pittsburgh 
banker, who is to be at the head of 
the Treasury Department under Mr. 
Harding, was here on Monday; but as 
the Secretary of the Treasury was not 
in town on that day, he had no oppor- 
tunity to confer with him in regard 
to his new duties; among the most 
complicated of which will be the leg- 
acy of the foreign debt question, in 


which the special Senate Judiciary 


the counter-proposals as 
the highest offer Germany 
make, nor is there likely to be 


consequences which the 
effect of the threatened 
would have for her economic 
lite, rather than to agree 
proposals or substantially 

her own offer. 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Walter 


1 


close touch with Lon- 
developments. At informal meet- 
German political parties, 
t, it was decided to urge 
not to make a higher 
to resist all pressure from 

Newspapers which com- 
urge the German people to 
and remain calm 
crisis which has so sud- 


Tägliche Rundschau“ says the 


182 
2 


nt 


211 a : 
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nittee has stirred up a mare’s 
nest. At the instance of James A. 
Reed iB) ), Senator from Missouri, 11 
the papers and documents bearing on 
the subject of loans to foreign gov- 
ernments have been transmitted to the 
committee by Secretary Houston. 
Whether the next administration will 
deem it expedient to have the Treas- 
ury make public these papers remains 
to be seen. 

Charles Evans Hughes needs no 
special introduction to his work. He 
has been in Washington several times 
recently, and has been winding up 
matters connected with his private 
practice preparatory to taking posses- 
sion of his new office on Saturday, 
March 5. . Aside from his appointment 
of Henry P. Fletcher to be Undersec- 
retary of State,-he has given no in- 
dication of his purposes or plans as 
premier of the new administration. 
Several candidates for diplomatic posts 
are here awaiting an opportunity to 
push their claims. 

Will H. Hays, chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, is occu- 
pied by matters. He has an 
appointment, he said, to meet Post- 
master-General Burleson on Saturday 
afternoon, and after that will be so 
absorbed in running the postal service 
of the country that he will have no 
further time for politics. 

John W. Weeks has been in confer- 
ence with Secretary Baker with re- 
gard to army affairs and is prepared 
to go ahead with what it is confidently 
expected will be a thorough reorgani- 
zation of that department. Mr. Weeks 
can depend on what Mr. Baker could 
not, the cooperation and support of 
Congress in his plans. 


Mr. Fall's Attitude Toward Mexico 


Albert B. Fall, Senator from New 
Mexico, is still a member of the upper 
House, and, so far as known, he has 
held no conferences with John Barton 
Payne, the present Secretary of the 
Interior, whom he is to succeed. 
Mr. Fall is quoted in a letter recently 
written to the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico that recognition of the 
existing Mexican Government is im- 
possible until the United States re- 
ceives written guarantee of the eafe- 

of American lives and prop- 
erty in Mexico. With this view it is 
understood that Mr. Fletcher, the new 
Undersecretary of State, will be in 
agreement, In his new position, 
Mr. Fall will have to do witl® mining, 
land and other problems along the 
Mexican border. 

Herbert Hoover spent some time last 
week at the Department of Commerce 
with Secretary Alexander and took 
with him data upon which he is work- 
ing preparatory to taking up the work 
of the department, which he is ex- 
ee to expand and make of greater 


3 M. Daugherty. the new Attor- 
ney-General, is to arrive in Washing- 


Friends Speed Hardings 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MARION, Ohio—Marion took a holi- 


‘day for i Se hours yesterday while 
her citizens Harding | 


gathered at the 
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to service those of the great common 


people.“ 
ise to America to serve in 


security of the Republic, that the heart 
of America is right, and that “the 
hundred millions of- America will be 
at the back of a right-minded execu- 
‘tive just as cordially as you speak 
your friendship to me today.” 

No aunouncemeni of the last Cabi- 
net appointment, that of Secretary of 
Labor, was made by the President- 
elect, nor did he make public his selec- 
tion of his private secretary. 


CRITICS DEFEATED 


British House of Commons Sup- 
ports Government in Debate 
Occasioned by the Resignation 
of a General in Ireland 


— = 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Wednes- 
day)—The hopes of its enemies and 
fears of its friends that the govern- 
ment would emerge discredited from 


the debate on General Crozier’s resig- 
nation from his post in Ireland, and 
that both Sir Hamar Greenwood, the 


Police Adviser in Ireland, would be 


compelled to resign, were not realized 
in the House of Commons last night. 
The debate arose on a motion of Capt. 
W. A. Redmond for an adjournment to 
call attention to the circumstances at- 
tending General Crozier’s resignation 
in connection with the Trim incident, 
which has already been cabled to The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Captain Redmond concluded his 
enumeration of the facts relating to 
the incidext by stating that the only | of 
course which the Chief Secretary and 
General. Tudor, as honorable men, 
could take, was to resign from their 
positions. The motion was seconded 
by A. E. Newbould, who concentrated 
his attack on the information which 
is furnished by the Chief Secretary, 
and charcterized it as uniformly ill- 
informed, or misinformed. The Chief 
Secretary's manner, he said, was all 
his own, but his answers were sup- 
plied to him, and that combination 
was an unfortunate one, for it had 
ceased ta. carry conviction in the 
House. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood’s reply was 
most emphatic. He etated that Gen- 
eral Tudor had no intention that 
cadets who were charged with offenses 
in Ireland should be reinstated, but 
that they must stand their trial and 
take the consequences. General 
Macready was of the opinion that 
General Tudor had taken the only 
possible step in the interests of the 
discipline of his force, 

Sir Hamar had replaced Gen- 
eral Crozier by General Wood. He 
hoped that this question would not 
persuade the House to lose perspective 
of the realities of the Irish situation. 
Breaches of discipline had been, and 
would be, dealt with; the realities of 
the Irish situation remained. “As 
long as I have the confidence of the 
House in my efforts to secure the 
sternest discipline in the forces in Ire- 
land, in the interests of Ireland and of 
the good name of this country, I will 
remain,” Sir Hamar concluded. 

After Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Hugh Cecil had epoken, the 
motion was rejected by 253 votes 
to 60. 


MR. GOMPERS PLANS _ 
SURVEY IN FAR EAST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor” 
from its Washington News. Office 


—Samuel Gompers has been directed 
by the executive committee of the 
American Federation of Labor to in- 
vestigate the Japanese industrial and 
Labor problem. This was brought 
about by information which union 
leaders said had come to them regard- 
ing the restrictive land and Labor 
laws in Japan and reports that Ameri- 
can laborers seeking employment in 
Japan were compelled to give up trade 
secrets. 

“There is so much agitation about 
the Japanese question in this country,” 
said a union official, “that we feel that 
we ought to know all the facts. We 
do not feel that Japan is justified in 
making “an outcry against our laws 
when she has more restrictive regula- 
tions at home. 15 


W. K. HUTCHINSON CO. 
MARKETS . 


Cor. Falmouth and Mass. Ave., Boston 
SPECIAL 


Mik Fed Fatted Fowl, 48¢ Ib. 
Filet of Sole 
Arlington Eggs, 68¢ doz. 
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_ WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 


| 108 aN in Los Angeles bet ween 
| Se oeateeerees whe here Suraned cheese {| 
selves into an organization called the 

and 


Tenants Protective As 
ths landlords, the rentpayers lost the | are 


’! first decision in the legal battle. Wil- 


ts lard C. Steele, president of the tenants 
association, announced that the case 
“would be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States if it is 
necessary to go so far in order to get 
relief from the exorbitant rentals now 
being exacted from the large volume 
of people who are obliged to rent in 


.| Order to have a roof over their heads, 


and are thus at the mercy of the 
profiteering landlords:” 


The City Council, in preference to 
calling a speciai election upon a refer- 
endum petition which was filed by the 
Tenants Protective Association, passed 
an ordinance, effective February 15, 
which precluded a landlord from 
charging.a tenant rental in excess of 
11 per cent on the valuation of. his 
property or over-16 per cent of the 
valuation of the furnishings. 

A petition was filed by Louise A. 
Bruning, representing the landlords’ 
association, to enjoin the city from 
enforcing the measure. 
were heard upon the petition before 
Presiding Judge John W. Shenk on 
February 21, and a demurrer was en- 
tered for Prosecutor Widney, a de- 
fendant in the case. 

However, the positive conclusion of 
the court on the validity of the ordi- 
mance would seem to preclude the 
relief sought by the rentpayers. 


Rentpayers Organize 

This association was formed a year 
ago last September, at a meeting at 
which more than a thousand people 
were turned away. Immediately after 
organizing, Mr. Steele states, an ordi- 
nance was drafted and handed to the 
City Council with a request for action. 
Upon advice of the city attorney, who 
considered the ordinance as drafted 


Chief Secretary, and General Tudor, , unconstitutional, the City Council re- 


| fused to take any action in the matter, 
and it rested until the rentpayers as- 
sociation was/enabled to file a petition 
which carried in excess of 12,000 
names, and which demanded a special 
election. 

Mr. Steele is authority for the state- 
ment that rentals have increased in 
this city in the last year from 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent. He says further 
that the employed people of this city 
= obliged to pay out on an average 

one-half of their total salary for 
rent alone if they care to live at all 
comfortably. 

Los Angeles does not stand “alone 
among the larger cities in inadequate 
housing facilities for owing to the 
high ‘cost of material and labor, Capi- 
tal has failed to build sufficiently to 
keep abreast of the increasing popu- 
lation. In the United States in 1920 
there were, in round numbers, 1,250,000 
marriage licenses issued and according 
to statistics obtainable there were only 
70,000 new homes built. Of this num- 


ber, one-fifth were built in the city 


of Los Angeles. But the gain in popu- 
lation in this city in the last six 
months is estimated at 34,963, and this 
does not in any way include the 100,000 
tourists who can be considered or 
counted as part of the city’s “business” 
population. 

According to the economic law of 
supply and demand, where the demand 
exceeds the supply the financial status 
of the demanded commodity im- 
mediately soars in proportion. In a 
city where every incoming train for 
many months is taxed to its capacity, 
it would be strange indeed: were not 
housing conditions inadequate. The 
Chamber of Commerce has had es- 
tablished for two years a housing de- 
partment, and at the present time 
they are placing about 100 families a 
day. A railroad official has estimated 
that there is an increase of 1 per cent 
in travel for the past month over that 
for the same month in 1920. This 
means 1 per cent more tourist trade 
coming to Los .Angeles, and thus a 1 
per cent greater demand for housing 
facilities over this month last year, 
from this source alone. 


Some Rents Doubled 


There are many instances where 
rents have been doubled and trebled 
in the last two years, but at one time 
in Los Angeles from 1915 to 1919, 


Arguments 


are ren for $35 to $40 a month. 
That sling 1 gested rooming district 
between the city and the Southern 
Pacific station, profiteering is being 
practiced. There is one instance of a 
woman who is operating a rooming 
house on Kohler Street for which she 
pays $40 per month. The value of her 
furnishings could probably be esti- 
mated at 31000, and she is renting 
each one of the 20 or 22 rooms for $8 
per week. There is also a house that 
formerly rented for $22, which was 


sold by the owner and is being rented | 1 


for $75 by the present owner. 

On the other hand the owner of one 
high-class apartment house had a 
$30,000 mortgage on the place and was 
hard put to meet the interest during 
the latter part of the four lean years. 
In cases of this kind, rents were low- 
ered in preference to having vacan- 
cies, in order that the obligations 
might be met, and when conditions 
improved about a year ago, rents of 
course were raised. In the opinion of 
prominent real estate men, rents will 
eventually be adjusted and equalize 
themselves as general conditions be- 
come normal. ~ 


DISTURBING RUMORS 
OF SPANISH BANK 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BARCELONA, Spain (Wednesday)— 
There are sensational developments in 
connection with the recent suspension 
of payments by the Bank of Barce- 
lona, which had issued a statement to 


show that the assets exceeded liabili- 
ties by 65,000,000 pesetas and encour- 


aged the belief that business might 
soon be resumed. 
After many delays and various 


| proposed, 
come into circulation concerning the 


schemes for reconstruction had been 
disturbing rumors have 


past management of the bank, and now 
the Banco Italiano del Uruguay has 
petitioned the judicial authorities for 
a winding up of the Bank of Barcelona 
on the ground that liabilities ex- 
ceeded assets, stating that itself, the 
Banco Italiano del Uruguay, is creditor 
to the extent of 25,000,000 pesetas and 
not of 1,200,000 pesetas as stated by 
the bank in the first” balance sheet: 
issued after suspension, or 1,800,000 
pesetas, as stated in the rectified bal- 
ance sheet. 


EXILED MONARCH 
PASSES AWAY 
ANTIBES, France (Tuesday)—King 


Nicholes of Montenegro passed away 
here today. 


Nicholas I, opened his reign as a 
prince and only assumed the title of 
king some 10 years ago, with the con- 
sent of the Montenegrin national 
Skupshtina. Under his rule the little 
country has passed through many 
eventful and critical periods, the main 
cause of difficulties being not infre- 
quently trouble with the Turks. 

Yet his reign was not without con- 
stitutional interest and he was able 
to bring about various reforms, demon- 
strating some statesmanlike qualities 
in addition to his well-known ability 
as a leader in war. 

After his deposition in November, 
1918 by the National Assembly, the 
picturesque monarch moved into 
France, and has steadily refused to 
renounce his throne. 


FORMER PRESIDENT 
TO FORM CABINET 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LISBON, Portugal (Wednesday)— 
Bernardino Machado, former Presi- 
dent of the Portuguese Republic, who 
was exiled in the revolution of 1917 
and returned two years later, is in- 
trusted with the formation of a 
Cabinet, and despite Liberal and So- 
cialist opposition, it is thought that 


he may succeed. 


* 


HEN THE KETTLES SINGING, it’s 
only a matter of seconds to prepare 
a cup of Chocolatta—that palatable, 
wholesome, appetizing instant chocolate! 
Three heaping teaspeonfuls of Chocolatta 
in a cup—and boiling water. That's all! 


CURTICE BROTHERS co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — That 
Japan's record in Korea was incon- 
testable testimony that she possesses 
none of the qualities of a ruling na- 
tion, and that the United States was 
amply justified in recognizing the 
Korean Republic in spite of Japan's 
present occupation of that Ncountry, 
were the leading contentions of the 
speakers at the celebration of the 
second anniversary of the Korean 
declaration of independence at the 
Town Hall yesterday. ' 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Philip Jaisohn, a native Korean. 
formerly adviser to the Korean Em- 
peror, now an American citizen. He 
aid stress on the Korean declaration 
as based on equality and justice, rather 
than a mere statement of demands. 

The principal speaker was Henry 
Chung, secretary of the Korean Com- 
mission, who declared that the Korean 
people were looking for the sympathy 
and influence of the American people, 


ernment. 

“Three fallacies commonly current 
in America,” he said, “give feasible 
justification for Japanese domination 
of Korea: (1) self-defense; (2) neces- 
sity for colonization; (3) benevolent 
motive to aid Korea. None stand the 
test of close investigation and inter- 
national justice. 

“Independent Korea, a possible strate- 
gic foothold for a powerful foe, would 
be dangerous for Japan,” argue the 
Japanese statesmen; “Japan must hold 
Korea for gelf-defense. The only na- 
tion that has a direct interest in that 
part of the Orient, outside of Russia 
and China, is the United States. 


rather than the power of their gov- 


“The pretext that Japan must have 
Korea for colonization is equally | 
flimsy. Korea is already densely | 
populated, and the Korean farmer cul- | 
tivates his soil with intensive agri- | 
cultural methods. The 300,000 | 
Japanese who are in Korea came there | 
as exploiters, not as immigrants. The | 
tens of thousands of acres now in 
Japanese possession were the best 
watered and cultivated lands when 
taken over by the Japanese Govern- | 
ment. The claim that Japanese set- 
tlers in Korea are reclaiming waste | 
regions or improving uncultivated 
soil is a screen to deprive the Koreans 
of their land. 


“That Japan holds Korea for the 


humanitarian purpose of aiding the 
along the path of 3 


is hy 

Japan went into Korea 5 kas 
practicing cruelty upon the Koreans. 
At the very moment when the Japa- 
nese statesmen are making public 
statements that they love the Kor 
as brethren, villages are being wiped 
out and innocent men and women are 
beaten to death behind prison bars. 
‘Reforms’ in Korea, like Japanese 
democracy and liberalism, are cnly for 
export purposes, especially to America. 

“By nature the Koreans are patient, 
considerate and long-suffering. They 
have endured and suffered the oppres- 
sion that no other people would en- 
dure; they have tried every means at 
their disposal to get along with the 
Japanese. But all their efforts. proved 
futile, and today the Korean people, 
from the literati to the coolie, from 
the wealthy merchant to the poor 
farmer, are thoroughly ‘convinced of 
the fact that it is much better to die 
in the attempt to regain their liberty 
than to try to live under the Japanese 
yoke.”’ 


DIPLOMATIC BILL SIGNED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Wilson yesterday signed 


the $10,500,000 diplomatic and consular 


Minority 122 in ‘National 
‘House, Was ‘Long Prominent 
in Amenecan Political i Life 


WASHINGTON, Distriet of Columbia 
—Champ Clark (D.), Representative 
in Congress from the Ninth Missouri 
district, passed away in this city yes- 
terday, within two days of his retire- 
ment from the United States House 
of Representatives, after a service of 
26 years. 


A native of Anderson County, Ken- 
tucky, Champ Clark was educated in 
the common schools of Kentucky, 
University of Kentucky, Bethany Col- 
lege and the Cincinnati Law School. 
He was president of Marshall Col- 


lege, West Virginia, 1873-4, admitted 
to the ber in 1875; city attorney 
Louisiana, Missouri, 1878-81; presi- 
dential elector 1880; member Missouri 
House of Representatives 1889-91; 
member of the Fifty-Third and Fifty- 
Fifth to Sixty-Sixth congresses, Ninth 
Missouri district; permanent chair- 
man Democratic national convention, 
St. Louis, 1904; minority leader sec- 
ond session Sixtieth and Sixty-First 
congresses; speaker Sixty-Second,; 
Sixty-Third, Sixty-Fourth and Sixty- 
Fifth congresses. Democratic minor- 
ity leader Sixty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. Clark presided over the House 
throughout the world war, relinquish- 
ing the speakership after eight years 
when the Republicans regained con- 
trol as a result of their victories in 
the 1918 congressional elections. He 
then was chosen as Democratic leader 
in the House. 

In the Democratic national conven- 
tion at Baltimore in 1912, Mr. Clark 
led on 27 ballots for the nomination 
as candidate for President and had a 
clear majority on nine ballots, prior 
to the final naming of Woodrow Wil- 
son. The two-thirds rule of the con- 
vention alone prevented Mr. Clark's 
nomination. The honor which his 
party thus paid him was the most 
notable of. his public life. 

The failure of his candidacy at Bal- 
timore never ceased to be the disap- 
pointment of Mr. Clark’s life. He re- 
fused nomination as Vice-President 
and told the House on the eve of his 
defeat that he preferred to remain as 
Speaker. He was popular with his 
colleagues in the House, and he had 
a keen sense of humor, 


aaa extraordinary memory for detail. 
It was not until he had rendered long 
service in the House that he achieved 


sihis ambition to become a member of 


the Ways and Means Committee, but 
once there he amply demonstrated his 
capacity for rk. It was as an orator, 
however, that Mr. Clark achieved 
greatest distinction. 

Given by his parents the name of 
James Beauchamp Clark, he reduced it 
to Champ Clark when he came to un- 
derstand names. And it was as Champ 
Clark the world knew him. He had. 
been a notable figure in American 
political state and national circles 
since 1880. 


A COALITION VICTORY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
The result of the polling in East Wool- 
wich was declared, after a recount, 
as follows: 

Capt. Robert Gee (Coalition Union- 
ist), 13,724; J. Ramsay Macdonald 
(Labor), 13,041. 

The Coalition majority therefore is 
683. 


Bear Special 


appearance outdoors! 


Ecru. 


with valance. ... 


Needlecraft 


of exclusive design 20% 
ment prices. 


No Credits 


] 0,000 Pairs of 
New Spring Curtains 


Gay and dainty curtains,—how fittingly they 
usher Spring into the home as it makes its first 
These splendid examples of 
McCreery Quality, offered at prices low in the 
extreme, will, through sheer laceyness and beauty, 
form a delightful setting for Spring. 


Fine Hemstitched Scrim Curtains with valance, White and 
Hemstitched Marquisette Curtains, with or without valance. 
Marquisette Curtains, lace edges; various pretty designs, 
Art Scrim Curtains,—stenciled. corners and valance. 


Curtains in Marquisette, 
moti, but all have attractive lace edges. 


Plain Bobbinet Curtains with lace edges. 


Filet Net Curtains, plain; dainty lace edges. 


Our entire stock of fine French and Swiss Curtains. 
to 50% lower than replace- 


No C. O. D. 


Low Prices 


Special, window, 1.15 
Special, window, 1.98 
Special, window, 2.50 


Special, window, 3.50 


some with corner 
Special, pair, 3.50 and 4.75 
Special, pair, 4. 75 
Special, pair, 3.75 
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force house-building, 
and other necessary arts of a 
Crusoe life. When the 
wae started there was not an- 


. three-quarters of a mile long 


25 5 “and ‘about a hundred yards in width, 


shores surrounded by coral reefs 


“and the bluest of Blue seas. 


The school was started by an Eng- 


: a 1 — Miss Joliffe, in 1912, and 
she has been the head in this island 


in the South Seas till the 
—— she felt it was time 
holida Devoted to her 


| pelt-reliance and capability. 
built their own houses and dor- 
th the help of a few native 
whose services were shortly dis- 
with, and only one odd man 
to help in the coco planta- 
There are about 2000, coconut 
on the island, and the girls look 
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euere 9 much about breed 

: are peculiar, but the 
j his master show that they are 

t for a holiday on the bright Sunday 
‘ning, probably the only opportu- 
they have at all of getting out, 

d the dog and master make the most 

it. It is an animated scene even 
watching the <a flow is the only 
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Dre party is 


. e along on their way to the 


1 to spend the day in the coun- 
, aceom panied “eS the dog, who fully 

the fu 

Behind them, with a walk that shows 


the Proper sense of his importance, 


non-commissioned officer of 
municipaux with all his 
on _ chest. Doubtless the 
accompanies him walks 

manner, keeping an eye 
dogs in a not unfriendly 
to show that at his time of 
second nature to note the 
‘kind, and guard the city 

ts him with its confidence 
hing that might spoil the 
te of all those favored ani- 


1 Outdoor Elevators 


Sailors attached to the United 


* States fleet that is now cruising up 


town is Pittsburgh or Cincin- 
For the Chilean city has out- 
the confines of the narrow 


scaled the heights above. 
the finer residential part of 
„ and the citizens, like those 


reach the level or 
ties by means of the 
outdoor elevators or “ascen- 


— The waters of Valparaiso har- 
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Tractors are ‘crawling over the 


a snowfields of northern Greenland with 


tractor, like the army tanks, are able 


mm ad dog is to be altogether dis- 

For heavy transportation the 
8 is , but when it comes to 
the mails the dog teams will still be 
an essential of the rural delivery serv- 
ice in the | land of the igloo. 
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A GLAZIER 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


ticality soon after he came there to 
,| live, that he had no folks” and fell 
into the way of treating him with the 
same casual comradeship which they 
used among themselves, yet there 
was always something which hinted 
that he was not one of them. Per- 
haps he was, for what they fancied 
his loneliness, spoiled a bit. 

No one knew where he came from, 
although a little girl who had a flow- 
ering imagination said she guessed 
he came from the Charmed Wood. He 
had a wistful expression in a pair 
of unexpectedly beautiful brown eyes 
and he smiled quickly, as a child at a 
gift, at any manifestation of friendli- 
ness. 

His business was very simple. He 
mended broken windows. Sometimes 
he earned money every day, for it 
was a rough neightorhood and stones 
were apt tc be thrown, without warn- 
ing, and to hit the wrong thing. He 
was apparently thrifty because he 
never va yeh to get down to his 
last cent, even when there.were no 
broken wirdows for a week. He 
needed no little cubby hole of an 
‘office in which to keep the multitude 
of papers and odds and ends ordina- 
rily hoarded by the neighborhood 
plumber or gas fitter, the carpenter or 
all the traiz. of other necessary little 
artisans. Every one knew that he lived 
in the attic of the sharp-voiced Mrs. 
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Keough’s house. They knew, with sat- 
isfection. the 


2 one’ of the children — to 
fetch him or to tell Mrs. Keough to 
send him when he came in. He al- 
ways came from the room which 
served him very well, for he rendered 
no bills, consequently needed no office. 
There was an unspoken understand- 
ing that he worked always for cash 
and that he bought his trifling little 
stock, just as he needed it, likewise on 
a purely cash basis. 

Although he sometimes ventured, 


tor the sake of asking the loan of the 


ironing board and an iron, to the 
steaming kitchen in which Mrs. 
Keough never seemed to have done 
washing great tubs full of clothes, his 
clothing never looked what you might 
call spruce. (The irons were never 
moved from their majestic position on 
the stove, there being scarcely any 
time of the day or night when one 
couldn't iron if one had the time.) It 
always had a look as if to say: “I am 
perfectly clean and pressed as nicely 
as possible, considering that I am 
owned by a gentleman whc cannot 
afford a valet.” There was a sort of 
austere pride even in the loose folds 
of the trousers and in the faint check 
of the wiry material of the coat. 
When he was about his business he 
carried, slung across his back, a con- 
trivaiice of pieces of wood which held 
the panes of glass he needed at the 
moment. They were never large panes 
of glass for.it was a tenement neigh- 


borhood and he was too contented to 


seek the business of pretentious shops 
or houses. 

All the children in the neighborhood 
adored him. And if they coaxed him 
hard enough he would stop for 15 
minutes and tell them a gentle little 
story. For the very little children, 
whose attention was difficult to hold 
by the telling of a story which better 
suited their older brothers and sis- 
ters, there was always the delightfully 
imaginative diversion of standing back 
of the figure seated on the curb and 
peering into the clear glass which, 
however, was never so clear but that 
it gave back a cloudily beautiful re- 
fiection of their own little figures, mir- 
roring a dozen impish grimaces and 
posturings, softening ragged clothes 
and really providing the possibility of 
a quite charming game. After one 
mumoradle day when a little boy had 
laid his muddy hand against the glass. 
leaving a shameful imprint, it had 
been understood among the little ones 
that they were welcome to gaze all 
they wished but that they must not 
put their fingers on the glass. Busi- 
ness is business. 

And although no one in the neigh- 
borhood ever thought of calling him 
by that orpate aame “glazier” 
liked the thought that, for a modest 
charge, broken windows could be 

ed by a little man who was as 
about the use of putty as a 


110 


. Humph—very 
t should be done just as 


Specially for The 


Most people, it may be ventured, } 
who have stood on the steps of the 
National Gallery in London, and looked 
out over Square, down 
Whitehall, toward Westminster Abbey 
and the houses of Parliament, will 
be inclined to agree with Sir Robert 
Peel, who once described the site as 
the finest in Europe. e choice, 


right of the entrance to the Nationa! 


[Gallery as the resting place for the 
5 statue of Washington, which has been 
™s | Eskimo has a partial substitute. With 

us adaptable caterpillar tread, the 


presented to Great Britain by the Sul- 
grave Institution, is a peculiarly happy 
one. If all London, sooner or later, 


an Science Monitor | 


therefore, of the grass plot to the 


Theat 


background could 
found for the Maater of Mt. Vernon, | 
Amidst the columns of the National 


Gallery, he will feel at home at once. 
The statue itself is one of peculiar 
beauty, being à replica in bronze of 
the white marble masterpiece by Hou- 
don which now stands in the rotunda 
ot the State Capitol at Richmond, 
Virginia. Houdon was a Frenchman, 
a native of Versailles; and in 1785, 
already famous both as an artist and 
a sculptor, he paid a visit to America 
for the purpose of executing a bust 
of Washington. Received at Mount 
Vernon, where the bust. was duly 
made, Houdon later on returned with 
if to Paris; and there created the 
statue which is now in the Capitol at 
Richmond. 

The idea of presenting a statue of 


the first President of the United States 


His neighbors in the slatternly little | 
alley had said, with an air of prac- 
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sward, opposite the Abbey. 
Saint-Gaudens’ Lincoln now stands, all 
London, sooner or later, passes by the 
National Gallery. 

As to his immediate surroundings, 


modern nor very old. St. 
in-the-Fields, dating from 1721. 


while, as to Trafalgar Square itself, 
less than a hundred years ago, the 


with a veritable network of 
streets and alleys. 


thus created, 
known landmarks of London. 


side of the square, destined to house 
the rapidly growing collection of pic- 
tures 2 to the nation. Its 

Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 
rocks of a sorely tried man. 
oo wert the authorities had too many 
advisers or too few, it is impossible 
to say, but Mr. Wilkins found himself 
hampered on all sides with restric- | 
tions. The new building was not to | 
intercept the view of the portico of | 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It was not 
to infringe upon the barracks which | 
then stood in the rear. The public was 
to have one right of way through it | 
and the Guards another. Finally, the | 
old columns from Carlton House were 
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Houdon’s Washington in the Capitol 
in Richmond, Virginia 


to be worked in, and the building was 
to have a dome and cupolas. 


subjected to more merciless criticism, 
there is, to vast numbers of people, 


the Nationa] Gallery. 

London deals kindly with her build- 
ings any way, especially those that 
are built of stone. She may blacken 
them a little with her smoke, but she 
‘pricks out in a wonderful glistening 
white every pillar and mullion and 
open wall space that faces the south- 
west wind and rain. And so as one 
catches a glimpse of the National Gal- 
lery through the trees of Trafalgar 
Square one is inclined to have scant 
patience with the fashion, which, in 
times past, perhaps more than now, 
was to decry it as the “National Cruet 
Stand” or other like nicknames. No 
doubt. there are many more beautiful 
buildings in the world, but the Na- 
tional Gallery to the Londoner of to- 
day and to these who have learned to 
know and love London is so utterly 


a part of London ‘that they would not 
* 
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Washington will find them neither very 
Martin's- 
is | 
probably the oldest building close by. 


place it now occupies: was covered | 
little 
It was in 1830 that 
the great task of clearing the ground 
was commenced, and, some ten years | 
later, in the center of the open space 
the great column was 
raised, which, today, under the name 
of Nelson's Column is one of the best 


Meanwhile, a new building had been 
slowly raising its walls on the north 


, hoofs, 


mal; 
which, growing out from the front of 
| curve round and project 
‘straight back, and the oddly shaped | Galsworthy came before Barrie, but it 


the head, 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The National Gallery, London 


The replica of Houdon’s Washington will stand at the right of main entrance 


passes by the little piece of green to the British nation was first put for- 
where ward in 1912 by the British American 


Peace Centenary Committee, and in 
1914 the State of Virginia made the 
‘formal offer of a replica of Houdon's 
statue to the British Government. The 
offer was gratefully and cordially ac- 
cepted, but the outbreak of the war 
rendered a postponement of the 
project necessary. Now, after seven 
years, the original plan is to be 
consummated. 


THE TAKIN OF 
HIGH ASIA 


specially for The Cc hele stian Science Monitor 


There are few more mysterious ani- 
mals than the takin, or Budorcas; 
mysterious that is to white men, not 
only because it is so little known in 
a state of nature, but also because it 
is difficult to place in the scheme of 
| things. Is it not extraordinary that 
there should today probably be less 
than a score of white men living who 
have seen the takin at home! Small 
wonder that no zoologist can say how 
many species there are inhabiting 
the mountans of Asia, or its actual 
distribution! Yet there was a takin 
in the London Zoo recently. It can- 
not be called a rare beast, yet it is 
‘undoubtedly difficult to find, living 
as it does in the remote mountains 
of Bhutan, eastern Tibet, northern 
Burma and western China, that is, in 
| the most highly crumpled portion of 
| the earth’s crust. 
| The takin is a bovine animal about 
as large as a cow, but of very different 
build. The ponderous body, long hair 
and mane, short sturdy legs, goat-like 
and bob tail suffice to distin- 
guish the takin from any other ani- 
queerer still are the big horns 


muzzle. Indeed the takin must be 
seen to be believed— it is, so to speak, 


a fabulous beast, half goat, half ox. 
But to describe its color, that is the 
| difficulty! 


Almost every takin met 
with and described by Europeans has 


a color of its own, and therein lies 
the difficulty for zoologists in Europe, 
who are not acquainted with the ani- 
malͤ itself. 
than four species have been described, 
| Chiefly on such differences of colora- 


From time to time no less 


tion; namely the Bhutan, Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Asse m species. 
rarely are two animals from any one 
they differ 


moreover At 


seasons, 


The North China species is golden 


yellow without any dark markings 
| whatever. 


The North Burma species 
on the other hand has the head and 
face and also the legs absolutely 
black; the belly, tail and neck are 
nearly black, too. 
tending a little way over the 
pale yellow, with, however, 

defined black line down the backbone. 


each other might suggest. 


Takin go about in herds; seven to 


‘bamboo forest; here they crop the, 
alpine turf. In winter when the moun- 


something peculiarly satisfying about | tains are under snow, they come down charmed, 
lower into the forest, but they are not over again. All the same, Barrie can't 
afraid of cold: in the bitter winter of afford to get much more incompre- | 


northwest China, they are met with at 
10,000 feet. 

On the rain-swept 
far northern Burma, small herds may 
often be met with among the rhododen- 
dron scrub. Some perhaps will be 
lying down, others drinking at the 
pools of peaty water; a bull is sure to 
be standing out on the open ridge, 
watching. When danger threatens the 
herd leisurely pull themselves to- 


broken ground in single file; the walk 


regular sea roll. But they can move 
fast too, and there is nothing more 


strange than to see these great lum-/ 


bering brutes on the run, leaping 
lightly from rock to rock like goats, 
land cantering through the scrub. 


Only the back, ex- the moral in every line. 


mountains of 


gether and start off slowly over the 


is peculiar—a heavy rolling gait, a) | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Whenever we go up to the New York 


thvaters we invoke a kind of plan 
which has stood us in such good stead 
among many temptations that we may 
as well confess it. This is it. If there 
is a Shaw play, go to it, as Kipling 
says, “not immediately but sooner, 
much sooner”; if there is a Barrie 
play go to that as soon as you pos- 
sibly can; if there is a Galsworthy 
play “stand not upon the order of your 
going,” and if there is anything else 
that you are particularly interested in 


‘go to that afterward. 


Somehow or other whenever you 
come to town Shaw seems to be your 
first necessity, perhaps I had better 
substitute our for your, because judg- 
ing by the newspapers there seems to 
be a slight difference of opinion on the 
matter. We have usually read him 
over the fire in the evenings for cue 
thing and want to be convinced that 
the play will act as well as it has 
read, which is marvelously well. Be- 
vides when we come to town we want 
waking up a bit and Shaw, whatever 
his failings, is a moral bucket of sea 
water with an extra handful of salt in 
it. This year it was “Heartbreak 
House.” We hadn't read it over the 
fire this time, for which we were glad 
afterwards. For one thing we should 
have quarreled with the preface, 
which has more than a touch of 
Pennellian querulousness about it, and 
for another we should have been cer- 
tain that the play wouldn't act at all. 

It doesn’t matter in the least how 
impossible or improbable a Shaw play 
is; how incongruous, willful or per- 
verse, unless you are one of the tight- 
coated kind that hates having his ribs 
tickled, you simply can't help chuck- 
ling at having seen another spoke 
put into the wheel of cold convention- 
ality. His characters may talk such 
heresy as makes the house gape, the 
whole motive may be of such stuff that 
only dreams are made of, but for al! 
that, his characters have an extraordi- 
nary faculty for being more human 
and infinitely more convincing than 
most average stage types, even Barrie 
ones discoursing sweet sympathy or 
those of Galsworthy breathing gloom 
and defiance. 

“Heartbreak House! included every 
element that could safely be guaran- 
teed to make a play impossible. The 
characters existed nowhere outside of 
dreams, the whole affair was sym- 
bolical, action, and every other in- 
gredient except humor, was conspic- 
uous by its absence, and even the 
humor was the ticklish kind which 
never got all the audience at the same 
time but got a few of them all the 
time instead. And yet the result was 
that we only wished it would go on 
for another hour and that we could 
see it again tomorrow—and that is 
the art of the man. 

Of course the critics had raged and 
the newspupers imagined all kinds of 
vain things about it; they always do. 
The play wasn’t entirely popular even 
with our particular audience. There 
were two empty seats next to ours 
and into them wandered two unat- 
tached ladies half an act late and 
thoroughly at peace with the world 
and their dinner. They stared and 
yawned, they tried to read the riddle 
in the program; they gave that up 
and discoursed about their clothes, 
while Captain Shotover ferociously 
demanded time and freedom to attain 
the “seventh degree of concentration.” 

The act ended at the same time as 
their patience. “Oh, my dear.“ one 
said, this is no place for me, let's go 
to the movies, they do move at any 
rate,” and up the aisle they fled from 
the ills they knew not to the ills they 
knew. 

The rest of our plan broke down and 


turned out for the best: we loved 
“Mary Rose” for its oddity and its 
sympathy and its Barriety.“ and we 
wouldn’t have liked to go home with 
“The Skin Game” on our consciences. 

Perhaps the whimsical good humor 
of “Heartbreak House“ was responsi- 
ble for an unconscious resentment. 
but whatever it was we groaned at 
the heavy hand. It was like a man 
nailing up a fence; smash, bang, 
smash, bang, until we longed for him 


to miss the nail or the fence or any- 


thing for a diversion. 
But ef l 


The premise seemed forced and the 


conclusion more melodramatic than 
of these areas quite alike in color; 


different | 
and more considerably the 
veung differ from the adults. 


convincing. The crudest kind of in- 
civility to people slightly different in 
tradition but eminently presentable 
didn’t seem a “sufficiently common 
characteristic of the minor English 
aristocracy to hang such a web of 
hatred and malice upon, and where, 
oh, where was the saving grace of 
humor? The growth of hatred is a 
dreadful thing, and the play pointed 
Perhaps the 


“Mary Rose“ was an April play, al! 
smiles and tears and suspense. It has 


Well, 20. or more head may be seen together. been written about without mercy and arrangements, its organ, 
Mr. Wilkins did his best, and although They are found in summer not below | the end is not yet. 
few buildings have in their time been | 12,000 feet, on the upper edge of the we were thrilled, we were intrigued. | 


We were charmed, | 


We came back to earth when the 
lights went up, and then we were. 
thrilled and intrigued all 


hensible without being chaotic and oh. 
that purple Hebridean island! 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


ce eet nein 


As | 
Shaw says in one of his dramatic criti-| 
cisms, in answer to the program state- 
ment that the dresses were carried out 
by “Madame So-and-So,” it is a pity | 
they weren't carried out and buried!“ 

There was a fourth night too, but so 
to speak it wasn’t running. We saw 
“The Bad Man” by Porter Emerson 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


We were 
it lived to our prejudices, with 
nothing much to spare. 


Mexican comment on American Jaws 


and customs was primitive but fairly | 


pungent and was marvelously well 
given by Holbrook Blinn. For the 
rest it wag the old story of a wobbly 
plot and a superfluous third act. 
charming heroine repressed by her 
villainous husband had the almost im- 
possible task of being in the picture 
all the time without having anything | 
very interesting to do and still less 
to say. Miss Carson managed it with 
an art which seemed rather unneces- 
sarily self-sacrificing. 

We laughed at the jests and the 


stone age satire and came to the con- 


clusion that the author was a man of 
parts and that there must be quite 
a lot of common sense in Mexico 
after all. 


“JOHN WHAMOND’S” 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Occasionally a landmark slips by 
unnoticed, like “a ruin hidden by a 
hedge as the train shoots past, until 
some traveler in search of the un- 
common discovers the object and 
traces its history. Such was “John 
Whamond’s,” a dilapidated, iron-cor- 


The 


rugated, ramshackle theater huddled 
in among the hills of an east coast 
Scottish town. It could boast of no 
highly respectable appearance in its 
palmy days, but it could claim kinship 
with the best of playhouses in its 
marvelous versatility. “Hamlet” to 
“Jim, the Dandy,” from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, its repertory was 
wide as the theatrical realm itself. 
It varied its program as soon as the 
attendance began to shrink and inten- 
sified the farce when the audience 
dwindled. 

How many Scotsmen knew “John 
Whamond's“? It would be easy to 
count them. And yet “John Wha- 
mond's“ was a landmark, the point at 
which a new era in the theatrical 
world had its beginning. The little 
theater was the last of its kind in its 
own port, like the square rigger before 
it finally hoisted sail. To John Wha- 
mond the theater belonged, property 
and all, and he was proud of that. 

Upon John devolved multifarious 
duties. He was carpenter, painter, 
manager by day, and actor, scene- 
shifter, ticket-collector by night. The 
curtain with the seam showed some 
of his handiwork, a neatly sewed, 
painted-over rent originally caused by 
a nail protruding from a beam ‘near 
the roller; a little ingenuity with the 
brush made it look like a rift in 
the clouds. John was equal to all 
occasions, some of which were quite 
exasperating. Stormy nights, for in- 
stance, played -havoc with the II- 
lumination outside, and made it un- 
comfortable for the actor-manager, 
perhaps in the character of the Prince 
of Denmark, to sneak out in the rain 
with a taper and relight the row of 
gas jets which an ugly gust of wind 
had swept into darkness. 

One night almost stumped John. He 
was playing the title réle of Jim in 
“Jim, the Dandy.” His first lines had 
been delivered before the bulk of the 
audience arrived and upset his ‘cal- 
culations. People poured in through 
the narrow entrance, jammed the in- 
ner doorway and congested the aisles. 
He hastily crept off the stage, ran 
round the building and in by the en- 
trance, where he took the situation 
in hand. It called for quick work to 
seat the late-comers and return to the 
footlights without interrupting the 
play. That John, for the first time, 


failed to do. 

On the darkened stage, his colleague 
was calling under his breath, “Jim, | 
are you here? Where are you, Jim?“ 
Under the-table-cover, behind the fire- |; 
place, in the corners of the room he 
looked in vain. | 

Apprehensive lest the audience | 
might participate in the program, he} 
shouted across the stage: Where are 
you, Jim?“ The noise in the body of 
the building subsided for a moment. 
only to be broken by the voice of a 
youth who answered: He's here, in 
the pit.“ at which the audience 
laughed so loudly that John could 
scarcely hear himself directing the 
late-comers to move up, please, | 
there’s plenty o’ room.” In the twin- 
kling of an eye, John darted round to 


the stage, responded in a dark whis- | * 


per, Hiss- st“ and resumed his part. 
Ironical applause greeted his act. 
which John turned to good account 
by announcing that John Whamond 
will enter once again to please the | 
audience.” 

By such incidents did “John Wha- 
mond's“ get its name, by such inci- 
‘dents will it be best remembered. His 
theater was of a type that is now prac- 


flanks, is | jesson is needed at the present time. tically extinct, a type that often pro- 
a sharply | Galsworthy evidently thought so and vided its premier entertainment in its 
they thought so in London where it most serious moments. 
Here at least we have two quite dis- was very well received—but we didn't would not recall. if only 
tinct species, as their isolation from | like it and to us it didn't ring true. 


And yet se 
fora moment, 


John Whamond's“ before it got its 


final blow from the elaborate picture 
show with its well-ordered seating 
its orches- | 
tra and its luxurious accommodations? | 
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This is the time ot e dbmps agen. 
sunshine, 


Of maples red witti- ploom, 
Of waxen mayflowers, hidden et their 8 


leafage, | 
But known by their perfume. ~ 


The adder’s tongues flare out Are 
golden banners, 

The violets droop and ae 
And last year’s. wintergreen, 
; tipped with berries, 
Stand. stiff against the sod. 


red- 


A gay spring breeze is stirring in 
the branches 
Where noisy squirrels climb, 
And all the earth is glad with life 
new-wakened 
In maple sugar time. 


THE GRANOVITAIA 
PALATA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

This small building, characteristi- 
cally Russian in the style of the fif- 
teenth century, now appears as a mere 
projecting wing of Ton's grandiose 
modern palace behind it. It was the 
first “palace” in the Kreml to be built 
of stone and derives its name from 


the cut faceted appearance of its 


walls. Almost equare in plan, it 
eohsists of a single apartment, whose 
vaulted ceiling is supported by a great 
pillar. It was constructed for use as 
a throne room or audience chamber 
by Ivan III Vassilievich, and the in- 
terior is fittingly enriched with a 
wealth of mural decoration. 

Herein the Grand Prince and the 
tzars who followed him gave audi- 
ence to ambassadors, held their coro- 
mation banquets and other special 
functions, In the interim it was 
utilized as a sort of bijou museum to 
display the rich services of gold and 
silver plate belonging to the sovereign. 

One generally reads that this 
palace“ was built by Marco Rufo and 
Pietro Antonio, 1473-91. As a matter 
of fact it was commenced in 1491 and 
completed the following year. The 
architects were Marco Rufo and Pietro 
Antonio Solari, two Italians who were 
court architects fn Moscow at the time. 

Little is known of Rufo except that 
he built the old palace of wood on 
the site of the present Terem. But 
Solari was well known, for he was 
one of the celebrated Solari family, the 
son of Guineforte, and was already of 
some repute in Milan before he went 
to Russia. He worked with, and suc- 
ceeded his father as architect on the 
Duomo, was constituted architect of 
all edifices bel to the 
Galeazzo Sforza and has left ex: 


of his work in various nn n 


Milan, notably the Capella Borromeo 
in S. Maria Podone.- 

In the spring of 1490 Solari was 
invited to go to Moscow by the am- 
bassador of Ivan and accepted the 
position of court architect at the then 
excellent wage of 10 rubles a month 
(about £10 in those days). The 
Granovitaia Palata was almost his 
first undertaking and there is little 
doubt that the design was entirely 
his. It was last restored in 1882. but 
comparison with ancient manuscripts 
shows that its appearance has not 
been changed. 

The little building has, therefore, 
beside its historic associations, one 
purely artistic. We have an Italian 


‘architect of no mean order deliberateiy 
‘adapting himself to the semi-barbaric 


requirements of the Muscovite taste 
and yet producing an altogether pleas- 
ing work. 

Further, we are reminded thereby 
that certain Milanese architects played 
an important part in purifying and 
strengthening the Russian architecture 
of the period. Of these there are 
three names which stand out pre- 
eminently, Aristotle Fioravanti, who 
‘rebuilt the Uspenski Sobar, Aloisio da 
Carezana, builder of the Arkangelski 
Sobor, and, not the least. Solari, who, 
besides the present building, built the 
renowned Spasski gate of the Kreml, 
the tower of which, however, was 
added later by an Englishman. — 
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matters in issue. On these I 
permitted to say a few words. 
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a, The position occupied by President 


Wilson in the world’s imagination at 
the close of the great war and at the 
beginning of the Peace Conference 
was terrible in its greatness. It was 
a terrible position for any mere man 
to occupy. Probably to no human 


being in all history did the hopes, the 


prayers, the aspirations of so many 


deepest darkness and despair, he had 
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ised aloft a light to which all eyes 
turned. He had spoken divine 
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brutal passions which had 
old world asunder. And he 
| to possess the secret 
remake the world on 
The peace which Wilson 
to the world was ex- 
God's peace. Prussian- 
shed; brute force had 
ly. The moral character 
had been most sig- 
There was a uni- 
pe of a great moral 
world order arising 
ediately on the ruins 
This hope was not a mere 
superficial sentiment. It was the in- 
tense expression at the end of the 
war of the inner moral and spiritual 
which had upborne the peoples 
dark night of the war and 
to an effort almost 
strength. Surely, 

been with them in 
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Drawn fer The Christian Science Monitor from 
photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washing ton 


General Jan C. Smuts 


him the hopes had centered; round 
him the disillusion and despair now 
gathered. Popular opinion largely 
held him responsible for the bitter 
disappointment and grievous failure. 
The cynics scoffed; his friends were 
silenced in the universal disappoint- 
ment. Little or nothing had been ex- 
pected from the other leaders; the 
whole failure was put to the account 
of Woodrow Wilson. And finally 
America, for reasons of her own, 
joined the pack and at the end it was 
his own people who tore him to 
pieces. 


Made a Scapegoat 


Will this judgment, born of momen- 
tary disillusion and disappointment, 
stand in future, or will it be reversed? 
The time has not come to pass final 


Judgment on either Wilson or any 
of the other great actors in the 
drama at Paris. The personal esti- 
mates will depend largely on the in- 
terpretation of that drama in the 
course of time. As one who saw and 
watched things from the inside I feel 
convinced that the present popular 
estimates are largely superficial and 
will not stand the searching test of 
ke. And I have no doubt whatever 
hat Wilson has been harshly, unfairly, 
unjustiy dealt with, and that he has 
been made a scapegoat for the sins of 
others. Wilson made mistakes, and 
there were occasions when I ventured 
to sound a warning note. But it was 
not his mistakes that caused the fail- 
ure for which he has been held mainly 
responsible. 

Let us admit the truth, however bit- 
ter it is to do so for those who believe 
in human nature. It was not Wilson 
who failed. The position is far more 
serious. It was the human spirit itself 
that failed at Paris. It is no use pass- 
ing judgments and making scapegoats 
of this or that individual statesman or 
group of statesmen. Idealists make a 
great mistake in not facing the real 
facets sincerely and resolutely.’ They 
believe in the power of the spirit, in 
the goodness which is at the heart of 
things, in the triumph which is in 
store for the great moral ideals of the 
race. But this faith only’ too often 
leads to an optimism which is sadly 
and fatally at variance with actual 
results. It is the realist and not the 
idealist who is generally justified by 
events. We forget that the humah 
spirit, the spirit of goodness and truth 
in the world, is still only an infant 
crying in the night, and that the strug- 
gle with darkness is as yet mostly an 
unequal! struggle. 


Humanity Said to Have Failed 

Paris proved this terrible truth once 
more. It was not Wilson who failed 
there, but humanity itself. It was not 


the statesmen that failed, so much as 


the spirit of the peoples behind them. 
The hope, the aspiration of a new 
world order of peace and right and 
justice—however deeply and univer- 
sally felt—was still only feeble and in- 
effective in comparison with the domi- 
nant national passions which found 


reed their expression in the Peace Treaty. 


Even if Wilson had been one of the 
great demi-gods of the human race, he 
could not have saved the peace. 
Knowing the Peace Conference as I 


knew it from within, I feel convinced 


in my Own mind that not the greatest 
man born of woman in the history of 
the race would have saved that situ- 


we had fought,-the temptation at Paris 
of a large 


here, a atrategic frontier 
there, a coal field or an oil well, an 


addition to their population or their 


resources—to all the faint allurements 
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for 15,000 Persons Sought 


influence and dogged determina- 
could have carried the Covenant 
through that Peace Conference. Others 
with him the vision, 
‘perhaps -given more 
thought to the elaboration of the great 
plan. But his was the power and the 
will that carried it through. The 
Covenant is Wilson’s souvenir to the 
future of the world. No one will ever 
deny him that honor. 


Future of the League 

The honor is very great, indeed, 
for the Covenant is one of the great 
creative documents of human history. 
The Peace Treaty will fade into mer- 


ciful oblivion, and its provisions will 
be gradually obliterated by the great 
human tides sweeping over the world. 
But the Covenant will stand as sure 
as fate. Forty-two nations gathered 
round it at the firet meeting of the 
League at Geneva. And the day is 
not far off when all the free peoples 
of the world will gather round it. It 
must succeed, because there is no 
other way for the future of civilization. 
It does not realize the great hopes 
bern of the war, but it provides the 
only method and instrument by which 
in the course of time those hopes can 
be realized. Speaking as one who has 
some right to speak on the funda- 
mental conceptions, objects, and meth- 
ods of the Covenant, I feel eure that 
most of the present criticism is based 
on misunderstandings. These misun- 
derstandings will clear away, one by 
one the peoples stil] outside the Cov- 
enant will fall in behind this banner, 
under which the human race is going 
to march forward to triumphs of 
peaceful organization and achievement 
undreamt of by us children of an un- 
happier era. And the leader who, in 
spite of apparent failure, succeeded in 
inscribing his name o that banner 
has achieved the most enviable and 
enduring immortality. Americans of 
the future will yet proudly and grate- 
fully rank him with Washington and 
Lincoln, and his fame will have a 
more universal significance than 


REPORT CRITICIZES 
JUDGE LANDIS’ COURSE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
was guilty of an impropriety in ac- 
cepting the position of baseball arbi- 
ter, which was inconsistent with the 
full and adequate performance of his 
duties as a judge, the House judiciary 
subcommittee reported yesterday, 
with a recommendation that a full 
investigation of the impeachment 
charges made by B. F. Welty (D.), 
Representative from Ohio, be made at 

the special session of Congress. 

The report of the subcommittee was 
invited by the full committee, Andrew 
J. Volstead (R.), Representative from 
Minnesota, reserving the right to file 
a minority report. 

“T am in favor of going to the bottom 
of the matter and to the limit of the 
law in stopping any such practice as 
that which is reported in this case,” 
asserted H. W. Summers (D.), Rep- 
resentative from Texas. 

The Dial bill, designed to prevent 
federal judges from engaging in out- 
side occupations for compensation, was 
favorably reported to the Senate yes- 
terday by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Nathaniel B. Dial (D.), Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, is cooperat- 
ing with Mr. Welty in an effort to 
bring about the impeachment of Judge 
Landis. | 


JURY SERVICE FOR WOMEN 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—As the re- 
sult of an opinion expressing doubt 
as to the legal right of women to act 
as jurors in Massachusett®; given by 
the Boston corporation counsel to the 
election commissioners, a petition has 
been filed with the state Legislature 
to make jury service for women legal. 
The legislative committee on rules will 
first ask the Supreme Court if legis- 
lation is necessary and if it would be 
in conflict with the Constitution. 


FRUIT PREFERENCE ASKED 

KINGSTON, Jamaica — A proposal 
has been submitted to the Canadian 
Government to grant preference to 
Jamaica citrus fruits, as against im- 
portations from the United States. The 
matter is being backed by the British 
Government. 
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Little Old New Vork 


Ry Rida Johason Young 
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Special to The Christian Science Mohitor 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Not all 
the Mennonites in Canada are prepar- 
ing to move to Mississippi and Ala- 
bama; at least 15,000 of them are 


|endeavoring now to arrange with the 
government of Mexico for lands in the 


cotton-producing belt of the states 
of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon. Accord-) 
ing to the Diario Oficial”—the daily 
report of the actions of the various 
departments of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, issued by that government 
copies of which have just arrived at 
the Mexican consulate-general here, 
the Mennonites now have 10 agents 
touring the agricultural sections of 
Mexico, and two in Mexico City, con- 
ferring with the departments of the 
interior and of development looking 
toward colonization on an extensive 
scale. | 

The “Diario Oficial” makes mention 
merely of these facts, but the Moni- 
tor,” a daily newspaper of Mexico City, 
copies of which also have reached 
the local consulate-general, devotes 
nearly two columns to the coming of 
the Mennonites, their attitude toward 
the federal and state governments, 
the attitude of these governments 
toward them, and the requests they 
have made of the two departments of 
the federal government. The “Moni- 
tor” says in part: 

Ten Agents Picking Out Lands 

“A large colony of Hollanders, bet- 
ter known as ‘Mennonites,’ is trying 
to obtain concessions for large tracts 
of land, preferably in the cotton-pro- 
ducing states of Coahuila and Nuevo 
Leon, or, if not enough of these lands 
are available, in the sugar and corn 
country On the southwestern coast of 
the republic, in the states of Sinaloa, 
Tepic and Guerrero. The would-be 
colonists are represented in the capi- 
tal (Mexico City) by Homer Dyes and 
Robert Tate, and have 10 other agents, 
agricultural experts, who have been 
touring the farming states of the 
republic for about two months, pick- 
ing out lands suitable for immediate 
colonization.” 

Here follows a considerable discus- 
sion of the origin of the Mennonites, 
their ¢reed, and some mention of the 
objections which have been raised to 
their settlement in the southern states 
of the United States. No comment 
is enade on their coming to Mexico, 
and the article continues: 

“According to Messrs. Dyes and 
Tate, who spoke with reporters of 
the ‘Monitor’ at the offices of the De- 
partment of the Interior, their people 


ask freedom from military service, 


which, by the way, is granted to all 
foreigners in Mexico by the constitu- 
tion; religious freedom, which also is 
not only granted, but enforced by the 
supreme law of the nation; the right 
to establish and maintain their own 
schools and educate their own chil- 
dren therein, to which they were told 
that there is no objection; and, lastly, 
guaranteed titles to tracts of land 
totaling approximately 50,000 hec- 
tares—(about 100,000 acres)—for 
which they announced themselves 
ready to pay cash, provided the titles 
are clear and they are given guaran- 
tees of protection from armed disturb- 
ances, 

“These people do not want free 
lands, nor do they ask any other aid 
from the government, in the form of 
reduced taxes, free duty on household 
goods, free import of agricultural im- 
plements or other assistance. Ap- 
parently they have plenty of money. 
The freedom from military service, 
and the right to maintain their own 
religious services and beliefs, already 
are granted by the constitution. In 
regard to their establishment of their 
own schools, it was proposed at the 
department of the interior that the 
language of the Republic—Spanish— 
shouid be taught in all of their schools. 
To this Messrs. Dyes and Tate readily 
agreed, saying that they were plan- 
ning to teach Spanish in their schools 
in their new colonies in the southern 
part of the United States. They also 
told officials of the department that 
they would be glad to receive Mexican 
children in their schools, to as great 
a number as they could instruct, in 
case there is at any time a shortage 
in the native schools in the vicinities 
in which these colonists finally settle. 
Thus, the educational question, which 
at first seemed to offer some diffi- 
culties, appears to have been settled. 


Naturalization of Colonists 


“In regard to the naturalization of 
the colonists, Mr. Dyes said, that, 
while this question had not been 
brought up officially, it always had 
been the custom of the Mennonites to 
become citizens of the country in 
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SENATE YIELDS ON 
FREE SEEDS BILL 


Measure Regarded as a Relic 
of Discredited Political Sys- 
tem -Survives in Congress 


While Needed Action Fails 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frém its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—0One of the outstanding features of 
the short session of Congress, now 
approaching its close, was the failure 
of the agricultural interests, both in- 
side and outside the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, to carry out 
the pretentious program which was 

outlined when the session convened. 
The packer bill has been deféated; 
the cold storage bill has joined the 
list of wrecked measures; the bill to 
make cooperative farm organizations 
clearly legal has gone down to defeat 
in conference; the Muscle Shoals pro- 
ject which, it was argued, promised 


cheaper fertilizer, will go down, prob- 


ably, with the sundry civil bill. 

The tariff bill was passed by both 
houses, but the farmers are not ex- 
pected to realize anything on this 
controversial measure. The certainty 
of its being vetoed by the President 
is taken for granted. It is true that 
the War Finance Corporation was re- 
vived, allegedly in the interests of the 
farmers, but it is difficult to say to 
what extent the revival has benefited 
them. 5 

The question then is, What did they 
get? And the answer is free seeds.“ 
Lesterday, when international matters 
| were under consideration in the Sen- 
ate, this question of free seeds was 
discussed at length and with a serious- 
ness that would indicate that the fate 
of the nation depended on it. 
| Finally the Senate consented to the 
annual item in the Agricultural Bill 
| which provides $360,000 to permit sen- 
‘ators and representatives to send 
| packages of free seeds to their con- 
stituents. It is really an appropria- 
‘tion for congressmen. No farmer ever 
uses the seeds, for the reason that they 
are not “valuable,” and that when 


grow from them. 

For years the agriculture commit- 
tees of both houses have tried to root 
out an item which William S. Kenyon 
(R.), Senator from Icwa, calls the 
“hoary headed sinner, charged with 
graft.” The point had always to be 
yielded to the lower house, the ma- 
jority of whose membership insist that 
they have free seeds.” ‘ 
In the past four years the item has 
cost the government something like 
$5,000,000. The Department of Agri- 
culture has repeatedly declared that 
it was a complete waste of good 
money, and that this money could be 
easily spent on investigations that 
would redound to the public good, but 
the department spoke without regard 
to political potentiality of “free seeds.“ 
This is perhaps the most culpable 
piece of humbug of which Congress 
is annually guilty. 

What a spectacle,” exclaimed Sen- 
ator Kenyon yesterday, “is presented 
by the Senate. Here we have the great 
naval appropriations bill laid aside in 
favor of free seeds. We are told that 
the international situation is grave, 
that the naval situation is urgent, and 
yet here is the Senate discussing this 
cheap free seeds question, which in 
the last four years has cost the Treas- 
ury more than $5,000,000. It would 
seem that there are men in Congress 
who care more for free seeds than 
they do for.their own salvation. The 
whole thing is cheap. It discredits 
Congress and it loots the Treasury.“ 
“If there ever was a time in the 
world when the farmers needed free 
seeds it is now,” urged Thomas Hef- 
lin (D.), Senator from Alabama. 

“It is a symbol to the farmers that 
we are thinking,” Ellison D. Smith 
(D.), Senator from South Carolina, de- 
clared. 

So members of Congress will have 
their “free seeds”—and as Mr. Ken- 
yon would say, this hoary headed graft 
goes marching on at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 a year to the Treasury. 
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Merits of the Dry Law 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Concur- 
rence of the State, through its Legis- 
lature, with the national government 
is „the legal and moral duty of the 
Commonwealth, declared William A. 
Kneeland, counsel for the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Saloon League, summing up 
for the petitioners at the hearing on 
the bill to coordinate the state liquor 
laws and enforcement code with the 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead act. Opposi- 
tion arguments, based upon the old 
question of “personal liberty” and de- 
precation of the beneficial effects of 
the prohibition law, were advanced by 
representatives of the liquor interests 
and proponents of amendment or re- 
peal of the national code. 

Appearing against the measure as 
president of the Constitutional Liberty 
League, Charles S. Rackemann, Boston 
attorney, opened with the assertion 
that “our old-time liberties have been 
curtailed and we want them restored.” 
He foresaw repeal or modification of 
the prohibition law, which, he said 
“subverts the basic principles of the 
Constitution.” Mr. Rackemann de- 
clared that the Volstead act has failed, 
that enforcement costs too much, and 
that the State should wait a final 
definition of ‘the phrase “concurrent 
power” before moving for new laws. 
The witness replied in the affirmative 
when asked by a member of the com- 
mittee whether the witness meant to 
give the impression that he believed 
a state has a right to pass a law 
which ig illegal and unconstitutional 
under federal law. 

Other speakers for the opposition 
entered pleas for beer for the work- 
ingman and asserted that the prohi- 
bition law is responsible for more 
unrest than radical propaganda. One 
witness characterized the bill as a 
raid on the treasury and went so far 
as to assert that the prohibition 
forces are working “hand in hand 
with bootleggers and rum runners.” 
The manner in which the prohibition 
law was passed was again arraigned 
by the opposition, which took the at- 
titude that the return to prosperity 
of the nation depends on the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Opposition Heard 

Allan G. Buttrick, attorney and 
framer of the 2.75 per cent beer bill, 
summed up the argument for the oppo- 


sition, confining himself to the ques- 
tio ue rather than to an abstract 


that 
pended and inoperative. Taking up 
the redraft of the liquor law chapter 


monstrants,” declared Mr. Kneeland 
in rebuttal for the petitioners, “is 
based upon the inquities of the prohi- 
bition law. That is not the issue; the 
question we ask is, ‘Is such lesisla- 
tion necessary? We contend that it 


is, first on the ground that we must 
put our laws straight with those of 
the nation. The Governor of New 
Jersey, the father of the movement 
for 2.75 per cent beer laws, has signed 
a bill repealing the law on the statute 
books of hig state because it is in con- 
troversy with the Constitution. He 
has admitted he was wrong and it is 
the duty of this State to do so also.” 

Mr. Kneeland pointed out that the 
special committee in charge of the 
recodification of the state laws had 
been forced by circumstance to weave 
the 2.75 per cent beer provision 860 
far into the liquor laws that it is im- 
possible to extract it and leave any- 
thing worth while. Therefcre, the 
redraft was submitted. He poi-ted 
out that the search and seizure provi- 
sions of the new ‘draft are merely 
those which have been on the statute 
books for two generations and have 
been affirmed and sustained repeatedly 
by the courts. Authority stretching 
further than over the illegal sale of 
intoxicating liquor must be granted, 
Mr. Kneeland urged. 

“Conditions of enforcement in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” Mr. 
Kneeland concluded, “are not satis- 
factory because the prohibition law 
has not been given a fair trial; We 
do not, however, fear to go to the 
people for indorsement of prohibi- 
tion and the issue of better enforce- 
ment. We have no right to criticize 
the Eighteenth Amendment as an un- 
enforceable proposition while Massa- 
chusetts holds back. As to the item 
of expense, it would not increase. 


Local officials would merely enforce 
laws they cannot now enforce. The 
income from fines would be large and 
‘I can state on reliable authority that 
income from fines under the Volstead 
act has exceeded the cost of enforce- 
ment. Therefore, gentlemen, in the 
light of our legal and moral duty 
I earnestly request you to favorably 
consider this petition.” 


— — 


STATE BUDGET REDUCED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Mas- 
sachusetts State budget of 339,867. 
636.20, submitted by Governor Cox, 
has been reduced to $38,832,141.96 by 
the joint committee on ways and 


means of the Legislature. If this ad- 
ditional saving is maintained, the 
State tax of last year: will. net. be 


DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 


of the state statutes, which was sub- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


mitted by the petitioners as a substi- 
tute for the present chapter, Mr. But- 
trick asserted that it has several 
inquisitorial provisions and allows no 
assurance that a man possessing liquor 
acquired before prohibition will be al- 
lowed to retain the property. Further, 
he urged, it would be better to wait un- 
til the decisions of the Supreme Court 
on certain clauses of the prohibition 
law have been made more complete. 
Questioning by the committee 
brought out Mr. Buttrick’s opinion 
that one of the difficulties in the way 
of conviction in many liquor cases is 
“the antipathy of the jurors to the 
prohibition law.” A member of the 
committee suggested that this is a 


CONCORD, New Hampshire—The 
Merrimack. Valley Boulevard, which 
follows the Merrimack River from the 
Massachusetts border to its source in 
Franklin, New Hampshire, and thence 
to the White Mountains, will hence-. 
forth be known as the Daniel Webster 
Highway, the state Legislature having 
passed the measure making the 
change. 


CENSORSHIP BILLS DEFEATED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CONCORD, New Hampshire — Two 
measures providing for the censor- 
ship of motion pictures in New Hamp- 
ehire were defeated in the lower 
branch of the state Legislature. 
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stores. 


Though it may still be wintry out- 


of-doors, there's 


Spring in the air 


now, wherever HANAN shoes. are 
shown. New spring models are 


on display in great diversity, so that 
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but had the influenza, 


. 
1 


e's yi “Will you wit me a list of the other 

ae * — asked the representative. 
Por what purpose? So you can 
N some more trouble? No, 

‘ 

facts are all that is wanted,” 
. Robe Was assured. “You 
„ there are two sides to every. 


is only one side to this 
it is undebatable!” 


HORIZON CLOUDED 


Government Majority Expected 
to Be Very Narrow and the 
Premier May Only Come 
Through With Small Majority 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario — The demand 
for a general election embodied in the 
“no confidence” amendment to the 
address, moved by W. L. Mackenzie 
King, leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion, will not be acceded to by the 
government, provided it can command 
a majority when the division occurs. 
Arthur Meighen, the Prime Minister, 
and his followers claim to possess a 
full and complete mandate to carry 
on the business of the country, until 
such time as the decennial census has 
been held, and a redistribution of the 
federal seats brought about. Prepa- 
rations are already being made for the 
taking of the census, and redistribu- 
tion is planned for the next session of 
Parliament. 

That the government majority will 
be about the narrowest by which any 
2 nar many years has suc- 


self-supporting from the 
aue of their boarding house, 
rs. oa. and her disabled hus- 
band ars today dependent upon what 
their own heavy family re- 
11 and upon the charity of 
: — ong must not * 
5 people as long as 
ves, according to health depart- 
en r and roomers will not come 
r house while quarantine placards 
2 : ped over the doors. Mrs. Bar- 
5 2 d she never worked outside’ 
4 25 ber home in ber life, but since all 
3 means of livelihood have 
: taken from her, she has been 
employment by her neighbors, - 
iy to be forbidden by the health de- 

25 8 partme t to accept it. . 
2 is Mrs. Barmore denied em- 
. housework when her 
OTe | non oS a. Robert- 


Nt 2 ts 
2 


gether on thee the 2 In 1917, 
Sir Robert Borden faced Parliament 
with a majority of over 80. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Meighen, will be fortunate 
,| if he comes through his first divisfon 
with a majority of a dozen. While 
western members would like to post- 
pone an election until after redistribu- 
tion, T. A. Crerar, leader of the Pro- 
gressives, has decided to Vote for the 
„no confidence” amendment of Mr. 
King. In fact. the two oppositions 
will be united. 


Resignation the Alternative 


Whether Mr. Meighen will decide 
that his small majority is a sufficient 
mandate for carrying on is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. In the event 
of his deciding otherwise, his course 
would be to resign, and advise the 
Governor-General to name his succes- 
sor for the formation of a Cabinet. 
That successor would probably be Mr. 
King, and having formed his Cabinet 
it would be the duty of Mr. King to 
dissolve Parliament and go to the 
country. From present indications, 
however, the government will carry 
on. 

In the meantime the Prime Minister 
‘has endeavored to draw opposition 
members into a discussion on the tar- 
iff, and a declaration of policy. In the | P 
speech from the throne the most im- 
| ent in the county jail not portant paragraph is that which sets 

g six or both.” forth the intention of the government 
is my statement,” said Dr. to revise the tariff, and which ex- 

“If you will take it and | pounds the policy which will guide the 
as a whole, it will do some|government in that revision, namely 
But if you break it all up, and the policy of protection. Opposition 
members, however, refuse to be drawn, 
the leader of the Liberals holding that 
the only issue before the House is 
whether the government has any war- 
rant or mandate for continuing in 
power. He denies the right of the ad- 
ministration, under the circumstances, 
to make any revision whatsoever. 
Laurier Policy Deserted 

A notable feature of the debate was 
the speech of L. J. Gauthier, M. P. for 
St. Hyacinthe, and a former strong 
adherent of the Liberal. Party. Mr. 
Gauthier spoke from the “desert wil- 
derness of no-man's land,” and an- 
by the state De- nounced to the House and the coun- 

It will be neces- try that he had severed his allegiance 

to his former friends, and proposed in 

the future to devote his attention 

toward the task of bringing Quebec 
out of her present “isolation.” 

He predicted that the “solid Liberal 
Bloc” could not long endure, and that 
it was in the interests of Quebec and 
of Canada generally that it should be 
smashed. He declared that the 
“so-called Liberals” of Quebec. had 
gone back upon the safe protectionism 


fuss over this case, when 
one among a large number? 
never had any trouble over 
cases.“ 


Imposed 


Barmore told the representa- 
The Christian Science; Monitor 
lived in daily dread that she 
1 her husband and 
she understood the health 
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2 it as 
_ good. But 
dg surround each part with a lot of prej- 


| udiced remarks, it will do a lot of 
‘ ca 
2 a —— — 
_ Pollowing is Dr. Robertson's state- 
complete. First. however, it 
‘should be known that Mrs. Barmore 
ae tes numerous statements made 
+ ire to the five cases listed. and 
_ that no attempt was made to prove 
3 . „Said the statement, 
ee ‘been classified as a typhoid car- 


gr hggeen and, therefore, 
rules and regu- 


son never had typhoid, | 


va 08. Distriet of Columbia 


der added: 


“Nothing more impressed me in the 
hearings on coal by the special com- 
mittee on reconstruction than the fact 


—In e final effort to convince the bag 


United States Senate that the “public 
interest“ demands supervision ot the 
j coal industry in such a way as to pro- 

tect the consumers from the manipu- 


tions of the producers and jobbers, 
illiam M. Calder (R.), Senator from 


|New York, chairman of the commit- 


tee on production and reconstruction, 
made a strong bid yesterday for pas- 


! sage of the bill recently reported from 
the Manufactures 


Committee. 
Senator Calder declared that the 
facts revealed in the course of the 
investigations clearly proved that the 
general. welfare d ded some form 
of government supervision of the coal 
industry and that the manner in which 


toltne producers and jobbers had dealt 


with the public indicated that they cer- 
tainly could not be intrusted with 
guardianship of the public interest. 
The time has come,. Senator Calder 
said, when the regulation of coal is 
“as essential as the regulation of 
water, which is being regulated in de- 
tail by every community in the land.” 
Findings Summarized 

The New York Senator summarized 
the findings of the committee on pro- 
duction and reconstruction. He de- 
clared that they showed clearly that 
there was no real shortage of coal in 
1920 and that the difficulties encoun- 
tered were largely due to uneconomic 


and costly manipulation of coal by 


those who handled this basic neces- 
sity. The bill just introduced, he said, 
merely provides for placing accurate 
information before the public, but 
while the National Coal Association 
declares its willingness to submit the 
facts, it is nevertheless fighting the 
bill. 

“What then do they object to in_the 
program of information?’ the Senator 
asked. “Nothing, as I see it, except 
the fact that they, the interested par- 
‘ties, will not be the sole arbiters of 
what information ia gathered or what 
information is given out; nor the man- 
ner in which it is compiled and the 
interpretation of its details.” 

Senator Calder declared that the 
National Coal Association was spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
here in Washington alone to carry on 
its propaganda in the interest of the 
coal producers. Such an agency, he 
added, could hardly be intrusted with 
the task of giving the kind of infor- 
mation required in a matter so vital 

The Senator dwelt at length 


„as coal. 
on the history of purchases by the 


War Department as evidence — the 
extent to which speculation and manip- 
ulation were carried on and the extent 
to which some firms carried the prof- 
iteering instinct. 


Holding for Reconsignment 


Speaking of general practices which 
caused chaos in the industry, the New 
York Senator said: 

“Coal transportation became a mat- 
ter of speculative profit. Car numbers 
were bought and sold, priority orders 
were bought and sold, and coal cars 
weré held at terminals until the rail- 
road terminals were blocked to other 
traffic and to legitimate coal business 
as well. The speculative elements se- 
cured possession of a large tonnage 
of coal, moving it into terminals and 
holding it there under demurrage for 
reconsignment, shipments changing 
hands from one speculator to another 
without the coal being unloaded. 

“The public utilities paid enormous 
sums of money for coal in order to 
keep running, sometimes bidding out- 
rageous prices for coal held in termi- 
nals, in order to relieve conditions 
— and permitting other coal to 
com Coal shipments moved in 
circles around the terminals in New 
Jersey or were reconsigned to distant 

points, possibly several times. These 
conditions tied up railroad equipment, 

the rail and terminal facilities and 
created shortages and artificial de- 
mands. Prices soared to an outra-| 
geous extent, especially at tidewater 
points, where the influence of export 
demand was felt. 


No Actual Coal Shortage 


“A review of the year shows that 
no coal shortage actually existed; that 
the country produced 556,563,000 tons 
of bituminSus coal during the year 
1920, compared with 458,063, 000 tons 

uring the year 1919, and that in spite 
of the strikes, and priority orders, 
which always decreases the tonnage 
movement of railroads, they carried 
more tonnage in the year 1920 than 
in any previous year. The railroads 
averaged to move 191.000 cars of bi- 
tuminous coal weekly in the year 
1920, as compared with 154,000 cars 


“The Cabinot Wood Superlative” 


FIDELITY to form is one of the cht 


r tion 
Te t truth, ith, “The Cabinet-Woed for the 
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try during the past year, the great 
organized power of the coal operators 
through the leaders of the 
Association, has stubbornly maintained 
the position that the mining and dis- 
-tribution of coal is a ‘private busi- 
ness.’ | 

Large Sums Spent f 

“The leadership of the association 
has used a large part of the great 
funds. collected from the operators to 
influence by propaganda and to fight 
by lawsuits and injunctions any 
agency of government that attempts 
to enforce the rights of the public to 
information or to adequate protection 
against profiteering. 

“Here in Washington the National 
Coal Association, which collects from 
its members annually in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000, spending a very large 
part of this for legal services and 
propaganda, has secured an injunction 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the Maynard case, preventing 
them from obtaining information con- 
cerning the production of coal, on the 
theory, among others, that the pro- 
duction of coal is an intrastate matter; 
while in Indiana, the same association, 
joining with others, has secured an 
injunction against the Indiana Food 
and Fuel Commission, preventing 
them from functioning, on the theory, 
among others, that the production of 
coal is an interstate matter. 

“There are many honest men in the 


conduct their business in a way that 
will attract public favor, but others 
have taken advantage during the past 
year of conditions brought about 
partly by shortage of transportation, 
partly by our largely increased ex- 
ports, and partly also by the panicky 
attitude of certain governmental de- 
partments here in Washington, alto- 
gether creating a situation whereby 
the people of America were mulcted 
of a sum estimated at from $600,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000 during the year 
1920.” 


TIA’ JUANA RACE 
TRACK CLOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN DIEGO, California—The Tia 
Juana race track has closed, after 
having been in operation for 79 days, 
as the result of Mexican passport re- 
strictions recently imposed on per- 
sons desiring to cross the international 
border line between San Diego and 
the Mexican town. Officials of the 
Lower California Jockey Club, who 
have operated the race meet until 
now, say that “racing will be resumed 
at Tia Juana when the Mexican Gov- 
ernment assures us that Americans 
will be allowed to cross the border 
line without the payment of the visé 
charges On passports.” 


RAILROADS’ PAYROLL 
HAS BEEN DOUBLED 


Spec ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—An increase of over 100 per cent in 
the payroll of the railroads for 1920 
as compared with 1917, the year be- 
fore government control of the rail- 
roads, is shown in a statement just 
issued by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, based on statistics pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bureau estimated 
the 1920 payroll at approximately 
$3,610,000,000.. This figure, it stated, 
represents an increase of $1,870,517,- 


739,482, 142 in 1917. 


WAGE REDUCTION PROPOSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York The 
New Fork Central Railroad is 
planning to save $1,000,000 a month 
by reducing the 48% cents an hour 
scale now paid to its 30,000 un- 
skilled laborers. Like the. Erie, 
it wishes to make the new rate 
as low as 38 to 39 cents and will 
confer with the men about it on 
March 8. The Erie’s men dissented 
and the question has been taken be- 
fore the Railway Labor Board. 


— — 
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Hotel 
Buckminster 


Where Beacon Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue Meet in Boston 


A most desirable hotel for those who seek 
refinement in their social activities. 


Complete facilities for debutante parties, 
weddings, receptions and banquets. Special 


A leader 
among Bos- 
ton’s select 

. hotels. 
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3 0 Snes Olea? 
NEW > eine, New *York—If thr 
‘United States is to hold its great 


increase in China trade, won during 
the war, Congress must not fail to 


+i pas. the “China Trade Act” provid- 


American income and excess profits 
taxes on such Chinese business, in 


ing for federal incorporation of 
American business desiring to operate 
m China, and American firms must 
be exempted from the payment of 


the view. of those who see the im- 
portance of continuing to build up 
American trade with China. 


Federal incorporation is sought in 
order that companies made up and 
managed by Americans, in which more 
than 50 pér cent of thé enterprise is 
controlled by American capital, may 
v rate under a single set of clearly 

erstood requirements. It is held 
that state incorporation has been 
greatly abused by certain companies, 
state incorporated, which have con- 
ducted operations in China without 
any substantial American supervision 
or restraint. 

The desire of the Chinese business 
man to enlist American support in 
the critical years of development now 
facing his country is declared to be 
further reason for congressional ac- 
tion. But as conditions are now, 
American business suffers from having 
no national incorporation which as- 
sures the Chinese of uniform condi- 
tions and certifies as to the reliability 
of the American business interests. 
Japanese business has numerous ex- 
emptions in its favor and is close by, 
ably supported by Japanese diplo- 


coal business, who are endeavoring to macy. 


Before the war there were, accord- 
ing to J. B. Powell, editor of Mil- 
lard’s Review of Shanghai, now in this 


city, only three or four leading Amer- | 


ican firms in China, and the United 
States percentage of the China trade 
was only 6. Now there are more than 
300 American firms doing business 
there, amounting to 17 per cent of 
the total. Mr. Powell points out that 
American trade with China Las nearly 
quadrupled in 15 years. 


“Give American. merchants in 
China,” he says, a 50-50 chance and 
the resulting benefits to American 
manufacturers, business men, farm- 
ers and labor will outweigh a hundred 
times the small loss in taxes which 
we forgo. We have been dumping 
millions of dollars into China every 
year for missionary, educational and 
philanthropic endeavor. The results 
are now beginning to show in the 
modern development of the country in 
the industries and progress toward 
modern government. Let’s get into 
position to enjoy some of the fruits 
of our labors.“ 


JOHN LODGE OFFERED POST 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—John Lodge, son of Henry Cabot 
Lodge (R.), Senator from Massachu- 


setts and curator of the Boston Art 


Museum, has been offered the post 
of curator of the Freer Art Gallery 
here by the Smithsonian Institution. 
He is now here aiding in the installa- 
tion of the art collection left by 
Charles Lane Freer of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, to the institution. 

TICKET DEALERS FINED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-—Five ticket 
dealers yesterday pleaded guilty of 


violation of the revenue law before 
Judge Julius M. Mayer in the United 


States District Court. They admitted 
having failed to stamp each ticket sold 
with the price charged for it and the 
date of sale, but asked for the mini- 
mum fine, claiming that the violation 
was due to carelessness of clerks who 
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N VACCINATION . f 
| Ba to ‘Gas: Compulsory 


Feature for School Children 
in State 


BOSTON, 2 Physi- 


cians, osteopaths, members of the Leg- 
islature and state officials were among 
the many persons who appeared yes- 
terday before the legislative commit- 
tee on public health to support a bill 
designed to remove the compulsory 
feature from the Massachusetts vacci- 
nation law as a requisite for admit- 
tance to the public schools. 
Rutherford S. Smith, counsel of the 
Medical Liberty League of Massachu- 
setts, opposed: a bill of Dr. Alfred 
Worcester which would extend com- 
pulsory vaccination to the private 
schools of the State. He said he 
doubted if the Legislature had the 
power to compel vaccination in the 


private schools, as, for instance, in 


every business school in the city of 
Boston. 

r. F. Mason Padelford, of Fall 
River, stated the medical opposition 
to compulsory vaccination. He cited 
statistics showing that where vaccina- 
tion has been abandoned, as in 
Leicester, England, the schools have 
never been closed on account of small- 
pox. Sanitation and isolation, he said, 
had taken care of the smallpox cases 
that had broken out in Leicester. Dr. 
Padelford pointed out that vaccination 
was now optional with parents all over 


the British Isles, and that as the per- 


of Massachusetts 


Speéiat to The teten Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey—A 
complete revision of the courses. of 
study in the public schools is in pros- 
pect, said Superintendent Henry Sny- 
der of Jersey City, New Jersey, at 
the meeting of the department ‘of 
superintendents of the National Edu- 
cation Association here. The revi- 
sion is needed, he said, so that the 
pupil shall be “trained for complete 
living as an individual, as a member 
of society and as a citizen. We must 
prepare him to understand not only 
his privileges and opportunities, but 
his obligation to his fellow men and 
to the state.” 

The general view of the superin- 
tendents was that, while the schools 
may give training for special occupa- 
tions, they should give also such gen- 
eral training as will enable the stu- 
dent to participate satisfactorily in 
all the duties of the citizen. Too great 
specialization must be avoided to pre- 
vent narrowness of view. 

“With constantly increasing fervor,” 
Mr. Snyder said, “we must hold fast 
to our determination that our youth 
must know our country, must under- 
stand our institutions, must constantly 
be guided by our national ideals, and 
must be ready always to give ‘the 
last full measure of devotion.’ 

“American education, while aiming 
in all ways to promote the welfare 
of the people and to exalt the nation, 
must teach the lesson of our destiny. 


centage of vaccinations had dropped Appreciating the sincerity and unsel- 
to less than 50 per cent of the child | fishness of our heroic purposes, the 
population, smallpox itself had de- world will yield in willing submis- 


creased. 


An interesting exhibit at the hear- | 
ing was a map of the United States 


showing in black the eight states that 
have compulsory school age vaccina- 
tion laws. This brought out graphi- 
cally the small section of the country 
which is subject to compulsory laws 
in the matter. 


RICE ASSOCIATION 
DISSOLUTION ASKED 
9 


SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 


United States District Court has or- 


slon to the peaceful conquest of de- 
mocracy and its educational ideals as 
it never would to force of arms.” 

Mr. Snyder warned against the in- 
creasing use of intelligence tests in 
such a manner as to assign a pupil 
definitely and finally to a course that 
would limit improvement in any way, 
using them only as an aid to more 


“homogeneous grouping. 


Their use was supported by Dr. 
John L. Tildsley of New York, who 
declared they would break the lock- 
step under which the bright pupils 
were held back to the rate of the 
normal student, while the slow pupils 


dered the Pacifig Rice Growers As- were always revealed by their inability 


sociation and others to appear in 


court and show cause why the asso- 


ciation should not be dissolved for 
the alleged hoarding of 1,000,000 sacks | 
of rice. The association is said to 
control 80 per cent of the rice crop 
of California. 

The court is asked to dissolve the. 
association, to stop further loans and 
to order the association to sell im- 
mediately at the market price the 
stores of rice now in the warehouses 
and mills. 


to keep up. He also advocated the 
use of prognosis language tests to 
determine definitely whether the pupil 
would acquire languages readily. The 
tests should also be extended to the 


| elementary schools, to permit- better 
classification in high school. 


islation was 


standard of teachers by requiring a 


minimum of four years of high school 
training and two years of professional 
study, for appointment. 
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—Buy 


Cheese Candy 


SAVE 1-3 TO 2-3 PRESENT RETAIL PRICES 


Highest grade choice meats of guaranteed quality, packed by Armour; Libby, 


McNeill & Libby: Purity Cross: Swift; 
name and is guaranteed by U. 


Canned Meats— 


S. Government. 


Yarn Blankets, etc. 


¢ * 


Cudahy, etc. Every can bears packer’s 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


genuine army surplus goods. 


Our address is 37 Essex St., our only store on this street. For SIX MONTHS 
we have given quick service, money-saving values and guaranteed quality of 
We do not change our title when we open new 7 
stores, and we sign every advertisement. Compare our prices with any others, | 


} 
ö 
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Beef, Fresh Roast, 6 Ibs. 
Hash, Corned Beef, 2 lbs. 


SARDINES 
3 


a case. 
CUT BEETS 
HARD BREAD 
CONDENSED MILK, 14 oz. can 15¢. 


(usual price, 80c); 


PURE JAMS All in tins. 


MARMALADE 


APPLE BUTTER, 25 Yb. 6 oz. can 15¢. 
APRICOTS 1 Ib. 15 oz. can, 184: 


EARS, per can vet . 
5-Ib. tin, $1.20 


— F 


DOMINO GOLDEN SYRUP, 


TOOTH PASTE 
YARN 
SOCKS 


PAJAMAS 
BLANKETS 


yarn. Skeins, 


Mill Ends, each 
Gray, 4% lbs., single, 66x84 in. 


Mazaar — 
Ov 
— 
Nawaco Wafers, 2 oz. rolls 
NWawaco Wafers, 3 oz, rolls 


Prices as per Army Supply Base List or Less 


Per can Cans Per case 
10 6 5 


Seacrest Brand, tomato sauce, 9¢ each; 3 for 25¢. 
Kippered, large oval can, 13¢; 2 for 25¢. 

No. 10, 6% Ib. (mone by mail), 27¢ a can; 6 cans $1.50. 
BACON In str ips, 18¢ a lb. Sliced, 22¢ a Ib. at store. 

PORK AND BEANS (commerpial), 18 oz. cans 8¢; 2 


No. 2 can, de: 3 for 25¢. 
8-oz. tins, 2¢; 100 tins $1.75 per case. 


ELKHORN KRAFT CHEESE, full cream, per one lb., cut at stores only, se 
7-lb. tin, $1.75; per case, 12 tins, $20.00. 
Pineapple, 2 2 Ibs. 35¢, 3 cans for ‘$1.00. 
Assorted Jam, 1 lb., 22¢: 155 Ibs. 38. 
Assorted Australian Jam, 2 2 Ib. can 29¢; 
2 and Grapefruit (commercial), 
o for 25¢; 7 lb. can 95¢. 


TABLE PEACHES. 1 Ib. 14 oz. can a8 oo heavy syrup 35¢. - 
for 


ONEY 
UNCLE JOHN’S MAPLE AND CANE SYRUP, %-gal. can, $1.05. 
DOMINO VICTORY SYRUP, 1-gal. can, 75¢. 

1 lb. 2 oz. can, 15¢. : 

25-cent size, 13¢: two for e. 

AUTO STROP AND GILLETTE RAZORS, 6 BLADES, $1.95. 

Nickel plated, 12 blades and trench mirror $2.45 (Gillette). 
100 per cent pure worsted, gray, two ply. firmly twisted sock 
per Ib. 69¢. 
Socks made from this yarn, 35¢. 

Medical Dept., Faultless Make, linen repp, sizes A, B. C, $1.45 
New, 75% or More Wool $3.7 
New, 75% or Less Leas eee 14 6000 92.87 


One can, one case or more, at the Government prices, or less, at our stores, except at those 
removed from Boston Army Supply Base we add on * articles, the cost of carrying charges, 


Mail orders shipped by express or freight, carrying 
- charges. On all purchases over $4000 we ship freight prepaid. N 


4 neee Ide per ½ Ib.; | a pe 2% Ibs., 780 i 


Ws ey panded ‘genk af 10) eaten’? 


Caste chipped te dealees bey expos 
REMIT BY MONEY ORDER, CHECK OR CASH TO 


E B. HARRIS, SALES DIRECTOR 


(Army Sarsins Supplies, N. E. Diy.) 
37 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 


Other Distribu in R 


Manchester, N. H.; Portland 


12.00 
6.50 
8.00 
8.50 

10.00 
5.00 


7. 00 
6.00 


WAR DEPT. 
DISCOUNTS 


Extended to Dealers 
and Large Purchasers 


for 15¢. 48 cans $3.50 


r 80¢. 
9 903 jar Ize: 


3 for Soe. 


per pair 


Ey Parcel Post add 100 each. 


arges collect, or if by mail add 1 


e sent C. 0. 


per Ib.; 5-Ib. — 71.85 
180 7 per W.; 8-Ib. ° 
100 a ib. Also 180 a lb., 2 Ibs. 


postage and packing is 32. — . 
or freight, carrying charges collect. 


Sta , * 
2 as s ., Dorer . 


* * 
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the in regard to the privileges 


| was not a dry eye in the room, and 
though several skilitel. re- pels 


| before ordinary members 
ot Parliament were paid salaries. In- 
in of the de- 
until 1784, and the 
appointment of the 
of State for the 
rl of Rills- 


borough, 
Downshite, filled the important posi- 
“tion. When England was bereft of her 
great American colonies in 1782, the 
os and the new Secretary of 
State’s department, were closed, and 
* was arranged for a committee of 
+ Council to reassume the re- 
for the duties which re- 


Fusion of Functions 
the interregnum, pending 
up of the committee, af- 
relating to the colonies were 
in the hands of the home de- 
‘which ran imperial matters 
aid. of * section called the 


Mr. 
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thing the dominions do demand 
Colonial Secretary, and that is 
imagination, which so many of the oc- 
cupants of this exalted post. have 
seemingly so. conspicuously laeked. 
Chamberlain was preeminent, 
with his broad outlook and lofty ideals 
d re- 
. e ire. His slogan 
ink imperially” evoked ah immedi- 
ate response from every part of the 
Fimpire. Mr. Churchill, it is belleved, 
will not fail in regard to this charac- 
teristic, and the only question is, will 
it lead him too far? The new Secre- 
tary. of State for the Colonies has the 
ball at his feet, and it is felt that if 
he is able to temper his impetuosity 
with sound judgment, there is little 
doubt but that his term of office will 
be a conspicuous ‘success. 


EARLY RECORD OF A 
BURNS GATHERING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

EDINBURGH, Scotland—On Janu- 
ary 25 last, Robert Burns dinners 
were held all over Scotland and also 
in many parts of the world overseas 
where Scotsmen forgather, At one of 
the gatherings held in Edinburgh, ref- 
erence was made to one of the earli- 
est of such celebrations, which took 
place over 100 years ago, and a re- 
port, taken from The Scotsman of 
February 8, 1817, was read, showing 
that on January 25 of that year, a few 
of Burns’ admirers in Edinburgh met 
“to pay tribute to the memory @ a 
man whose genius will be revered as 
long as the name of Scotland is dear 
to a human bosom.” 

The report proceeds thus: “The 
cloth being removed after a very ex- 
cellent dinner, John Wilson Esq., Ad- 
vocate, the chairman, addressed the 
meeting for 10 minutes in a strain of 
eloquence so overpowering that there 


porters were not ope of them 
seemed inclined: or felt it possible, to 
attempt the exercise of his art. 

“The impression of his speech will 
long be felt; but it is impossible by 
an effort of memory to give any con- 
ception of the enthusiasm, feeling 
and glowing expression evinced on 
this occasion. A congéniality of feel- 
ing, as well as purpose, animated the 
meeting throughout; every One bore 
his part, and acted as if the hilarity 
of the company had depended upon 
himself.” The eloquent orator, who 
so touched the hearts of his audience, 
is believed to have been the John Wil- 
son who afterward became Professor 
Wilson, and was known by the pen 
name of “Christopher North.” He was 
a member of the Scottish bar. 


DANISH INDUSTRIAL 
CRISIS DISCUSSED 


Special! to The Christian Sclence Monitor 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark — Repre- 
sentatives of industries from all parts 
of Denmark attended a meeting at 
Copenhagen recently over which H. 
Prior, chairman of the Danish Cham- 
ber of Manufacturers, presided. It 
was stated that the continual recur- 
rence of the wages question was in- 


.j ternational, and the point had now 


of the two functions 
perhaps, that the ex- 


a 


ml 


been reached when the consumer 
Could no longer keep pace with the 
high cost of production. Capital in 
industry had made its sacrifices by 
accepting lower profits and the wage 
earners’ turn had now come to help 
in reducing the cost of production. One 
method of assisting would be to revise 
the customs duties. 

The serious oharacter of the indus- 
trial crisis was increased by unem- 
ployment. Agriculture could not ab- 
sorb more labor as from 1850 to 1911, 
460,000 land workers had been dis- 
charged, 300,000 of whom had found 
employment in the towns while the 
remainder had emigrated. Industry 
did not ask for additional protection 
from the state beyond the customs, 
but it did want to maintain the statu 
quo ante bellum as regards the eco- 
nomic basis of industry. 

Mr. Langkiaer, chairman of the Em- 
ployers Association, addressing the 
meeting, spoke against the eight-hour 
day. He said that even Im countries 
where the eight-hour had been 


with | established by l 
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entente, pressed for a pér 
including 


difficulty for the entente 

Britain in particular. The other, de- 
lieving that only by a speedy restora- 
tion of the economic lite of Russia 
could the permanence of the govern-| 
ment be assured, wished to peace |’ 
and a resumption of trade with the 
western world. To this school there 
was reason to believe that Mr. Lenine, 
Mr. Tchitcherin, Mr. neff, and 

the chief men in the Su ‘Council 
of Economy belonged. . At that time 
they were well in the 3 


Sheer Opportunism . 


Mr. Tchitcherin . fir 
that the entente could 
to state any definite pro is. They 
pursue,” he said, “a policy of sheer 
opportunism. They wish o de ready 
for any turn of events.“ This brought 
him to his main point. “It is obvi- 
ous from this,” he said, “that trade 
with the West cannot be resumed on 
a satisfactory basis until a full and 
stable peace is secured. There must 
be a definite policy one way or the 
other. All the issues must be dis- 
cussed and settled. 

“Until peace is obtained,” the For- 
eign Minister observed, “demobiliza- 
tion cannot be brought about, and 
until we can turn in security from 
war to peace activities it is imposei- 
ble to reorganize transport and col- 
lect at the frontiers the various stores 
of.goods which may be available for 
export. My view is that it ig as much 
against the interests of the western 
countries as it is against those of: 
Russia to be deprived of trade inter- 
conse. N rl — 8 


Jupienet 
t be brought 


ligation. But full freedom of move- 
ment for traders is necessary if com- 
mércee is to be restored and you can- 
not have this without peace.” 
Independent Turkey Needed 

Mr. Tchitcherin suggested that an 
independent Turkey and an independ- 
ent Armenia were indispensable to full 
peace, and he declaréd that it was the 
object of the Soviet Goverment to se- 
cure peace and agreement between 
these countries. He also declared that 
the integrity Of Azerbaijan and the 
Transbaikal Republic would have to 
be secured against aggression, and 
that freedom from Japanese attacks 
in Siberia must be guaranteed. 

The Foreign Minister also discussed 
the propaganda question frankly. “In 
view of the entente attitude and its 
constant support of the counter revo- 
lutions,’ he said, “the Soviet Govern- 
ment has held itself free to support 
any other nationalist movement. So 
far, however, this freedom has been 
used with discretion and restraint, and 
a peace settlement would alter the 
whole situation. The question whether 
the hands of the Soviet Government 
should be bound in this matter of 
propaganda against Great Britain is 
one entirely for decision at a peace 
conference. 


A Question of Policy 

“On the other hand if peace is con- 
tinually denied, the Russian Govern- 
ment must hold itself free to use its 
power and influence in the way most 
advantageous to itself. If it is to be 
cut off from the West the best pos- 
sible use must be made of rélations 
with the East. If peace had been 
made two years ago the British would 
still have been in Baku controlling 
the Caspian, and might have retained 
influence in Siberia. All t is lost, 
and if the same policy is persisted 
in, Russia's policy must harden still 
more. Whether we are to have a 
western peace with an accommoda- 


‘tion in the East, or whether we are 


to de driven to a purely eastern pol- 
cy depends entirely on the entente.” 

These views of Mr. Tchitcherin were 
emphatically indorsed by Mr. Kamen- 
eff also, in an interview with the rep- 
1 ot Tae e Science 

onitor 

Mr. Tchitcherin has now addressed 
u further 1 communication re- 
plying to Lofd Curzon’s note regarding 
the draft of the proposed trade agree- 


ment between Great Britain and Rus- 


sia, which Mr. Krassin submitted to 
his government for consideration on 
his recent arrival in Moscow. The 
maln obstacle to signing the agree. 
ment in its present form, Mr. Tchi- 
echérin points out, is the fact that the 
preamble is not clearly worded, and 
further political negotiations will be 
necessary before the agreement can 
lend to the desired results. Mr. Tchi- 

Russian Gar 


made | ernments, all seierence to which must 


Papresenta-) i, „ 
ter- ent against the Soviet 1 
“| 4s anoth | 


de removed. a ka- 


|. vorable answer to these three amend- 


ments, the n ions of Mr, Kras- 
sin with the British Government will 


. | be continued. 


and} NEW BRITISH RULE 


‘FOR AUTOMOBILES 


In Future Official Licenses Must 
Be Exhibited on Conspicuous. 
Place on Near Side of Cars 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, Fngland—on February 1 
the new regulations by which every 
motor vehicle in Great Britain has to 
carry an official licénse, exhibited in 
a conspicuous position on the near 
side of the car, lorry, or motor cycle 
as the case may be, came jnto force. 
The origina] order provided for the 
‘fixing of the license card “on, or at- 
tached to, the windscreen, or on the 


hicle in line with the driver’s seat 
(or, in the case of a heavy motor 
car or locomotive, in line with the 
footplate); and visible at all times, 
by daylight, to an observer standing 
at the near side of the vehicle— 
whether the vehicle is moving or sta- 
tionary.” 

Considerable difficulty having been 
experienced in the application of this 
regulation to particular vehicles, the 
Ministry of Transport recently sub- 
stituted the following wording which, 
apart from the informaticn conveyed, 
deserves quoting as an example of 
official circumlocution: The position 
in which the license {s to be carried 
on the vehicle shall be: On the near 
side. of the vehicle facing towards the 
near side of the road and not less than 


2 feet 6 inches nor more than 6 feet 6 


hrough 
the — eeat or cab (or, where no 
such ‘fitting exists, the footplate), and 
the second drawn vertically 6 inches 
in front of the base of the front glass 
windscreen where fitted, or where no 
such windscreen is fitted, through a 
point 4 feet forward of the first line. 


Motor Cycles Included 


“Provided that, in the case of a ve- 
hicle fitted with a front-glass wind- 
screen extending across the vehicle 
to the near side, the license may be 
carried facing either forward or back- 
ward on the near (left) lower corner 
of the glass of such windscreen, or 
within 2 inches of the glass either in 
front or behind it, and so as to be 
visible through the glass either from 
in front or from behind.” 

In the case of motor cycles, side- 
car outfits, or “scooters” the license 
must be carried in a conspicuous posi- 
tion on the near side of the vehicle 
80 as to be clearly vieible at all times 
by daylight to a person standing on 
the near side of the vehicle whether 
such vehicle is moving or stationary. 
The license cards issued are either 
square or circular in shape and need 
not be fixed in a holder, provided 
that it is rendered waterproof by some 
other method. There has been much 
complaint on the groynd that this 
regulation will destroy the appearance 
of many ‘cars, and the concession that 
the card may be affixed flat to the 
windscreen instead of facing to the 
side has met with more general ap- 
proval. 


Driving Tests Considered 


The authorities now have under 
consideration the institution of driv- 
ing tests. As the regulations stand 
at present, of course, any person over 
17 years of age, either man or woman, 
may take out a license to drive a 
motor vehicle simply by paying 5s. 
to the local licensing authority. The 
fee is the same whether the applicant 
intends to drive a 5-ton lorry or a 
motor scooter, end no certificgte 
or declaration of competency {8 fe- 
quired. The danger involved in this 


crowded chars-a-bancs during the past 
rit have emphasized the need for 


“a is feared by many motorists, 
however, is the introduction of hasty 
and inadequate. legislation which will 
inevitably have to be modified until 
it becomes an irksome burden to the 
already much-reguiated motorist. It 


is doubtful if a single test on the 
first. application will prove satisfac- 
tory, because a person capable of 
driving a powerful car one year may, 
for reasons, prove incapable 
when the license is renewable a year 
later. The alternative is a much 


|? The main polnta of objection to 
| Lord Curzon’s note, according to a de- 


method is obvious, and mishaps to. 


sterner application’ of the law ‘pone : 


tor kale has no basis ae 
four corners of the Act of Be. 
fore 1800 Ireland was connect 
‘England only by the link - 
Crown. Laws were made by the King, 
Lords, and Cotamons of Ireland, and 
the Act of Renunciation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament,-1783, is an admission 
of this. This act, whith {a still on} 
the Statute Book, . that the 
right claimed by the people gt 
to be bound only by laws eRa 
and the Pari 


certained forever, and shall at no 
time hereafter be queafonel or ques- 
tionable.’ 


Certain Rights Reserved: : 

“Under the Act of Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland.“ he states, 
“certain specific rights were reserved 
by the Irish Parliament for the secur- 
ity and fair treatment of th nation. 
These rights form part of treaty | 
between two independent natfons to 
be retained by the Irish Nation as long 
as the union lasted, and they can no_ 
more be abrogated by the action ot 


outside of the fore portion of the ve- one mation against the will of the 


cther than can one partner te a busi- 
ness agreement rule out the rights of 
the other. . 

“Article IV of the act sets out that 
the members representing Ireland in 
the House -of Lords of the United 
Kingdom must consist of ‘four Lords 
Spiritual and 28 Lords Tempora! of 
Ireland, and in the House of Com- 
mons 100 Commoners.’ Article VII sets 
out ‘From the period at which equality 
of taxation shall have been established 
between the two countries, it shall be 
no longer necessary to regulate the 
contributions of the two countries 
toward the future expenditure of the 
United Kingdom according to any 
specific proportion.“ These articles, 
he shows, were declared to be “in 
force and have effect. reads from 
January 1, 1801.” 


it is perfectly clear that the * 
provided by a permanent representa- 
tion of 100 members in Westminster 
has been takén away by the Green- 
wood Act, which reduces the Irish 
members of the House of Commdns to 
46. The imposition of a fixed annual 
tribute of £18,000,000, nearly all of 
which will be spent in England, is. 
he states, a distinct breach of Article 
VII. The Crown Colony clause is, 
he considers, entirely unconstitutional, 
for if the Irish Parliament surrendered 
its right to make laws for Ireland, it 
was to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and not to a Lord Lieuten- 
ant and a nominated council. 

In reply to the contention that cer- 
tain articles of the Act of Union 
have from time to time been altered, 
Colonel Moore says that while that 
is so, the changes had the consent 
of the Irish members, whereas the 
Greenwood Bill had not one single 
Irish vote cast in its favor—a re- 
markable fact considering the diver- 
sity of views in Ireland. Refuting 
another objection, that this breach of 
the established right of one party by 
the other might affect the legality 
of the new act rather than nullify 
the original treaty, Colonel Moore 
says that this would only be so if 
there were some superior court of 
appeal. The gross breach of a treaty 
between two independent nations Iib- 
erates the aggrieved party from an 


serve its interests. 
Claims Can Be Enforced 


It may be asked what pragtical re- 
sult arises if the power remains with 
England to enforce its claims by 
arms.- It is here pointed out by 
Colonel Moore “that it, is no light 
matter to have the Act of Union re- 
pealed, and to have any basis of 
legality withdrawn from an — 
executive. This may be scoffed at for 


issue. 
/ “It may also turn out convenient 
for the Dail, without withdrawing its 
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agreement which has ceased to pre- 


a time, but it is bound to affect the 


the fri n | Soclety ‘were notable ‘perhaps for the 
it ot a discussions which took place on such 


ed on Ireland, the Act 

remade me into effect, in the 

„against the will of the Irish 

has now been admitted by 

every party in the state to be umwork- 

able, and has at last been repealed by 

the representatives of Great Britain 
in the English Parliament.” 


NE SOCIALIST PARTY 
FORMED IN NORWAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The Nor- 
wegian Socialist oppositional group 
has formed its own party, bearing the 
name “Norwegian Social-Democratic 
Labor Party.“ The “Arbeiderpoliti- 
ken“ will be its central organ. All 
Socialists not agreeing with the Mos- 
cow resolutions and not wishing to be 
members of the Third International 
any longer, are invited into the party. 
The new party will continue the radi- 
pal policy of the Norwegian Labor 
Party, and will, above all, aim at a 
speedy organic socializing of the eco- 
nomical life. The party will take part 
in the elections in the autumn. 

A majority (9) of the socialistic 
group in the Storthing has joined the 
new party, the minority (6) forming 
a separate group. The conservative 
press has hailed the party with de- 
light, as the creator of purer lines, 
but it points out the great dif- 
ficulties At wil] have. In spite of the 
fact that the most eminent socialistic 

politicians have joined it, the new elec- 

toral system will give all the influ- 
ence to the oldest and best organized 
parties at the coming elections. 

The Socialistic press received the 
news with mingled feelings. One or- 
gan states: “A new Labor Party. How 
foolish! They are people who sit 
down and will do nothing more. The 
existence of the party depends upon 
its making friends with the com- 
monalty. The more it is favored by 
those in power, the less it will be 
trusted by the workers.” Another 
paper foretells a fight with the new 
party, which will become a greater 
danger to the Labor movement than 
the commonalty. 


MARINE STRIKE MAY 
AWAKEN TASMANIA 


Special to The Christian Science . 
from its Australasian News Omee 

HOBART, Tasmania—The Pet Bn e 
tion of the passenger service between 
Tasmania and Victoria at the Christ- 
mas season, through the strike of 
marine stewards, has caused pressure 
to be put on the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment to procure a passenger steamer 
of its own, it being held that the vessel 
could be run under special conditions 
that would render a strike practically 
impossible. 

Sir Walter Lee, the Premier, reply- 


ing to the request which was made by | 


a very influential deputation, said they | 
should not be under any delusion that ' 
state Ownership would solve the strike 
problem. The only solution was the 
determination of the question whether 
the Commonwealth and state govern- 
ments were to continue to allow the 
unions to hold up the ene 

social life of the community by adopt- 
ing these methods, or whether they 
were going to see that the means of 
communication from one part of the 
Commonwealth to the other were to 
be kept open at all costs. Whether 
that would be done without a revolu- 
tion he did not know, but they were 
getting near to a crisis. 
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HOUSE OF 
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IN 


DAYTON 


*/hetropolitan® 
J. H. MARGOLIS, Pres. 


LUDLOW AT FOURTH 
DAYTON, O. 


, Drapery 


‘questions as international trade and 
| the League of Nations. 


The chairman, George Thorpe, said 
that in 1919 he told the delegates the 


sales were 2 89,349,818; in 1920 they 


had increased by 215.980,82 to 
£ 105,300,000, while the supplies from 
the productive works in 1919 were 
£ 25,805,030; but they had increased 
to £33,280,000 in 1920. He was very 


sorry to say, however, that in two ar- 
ticles alone since the beginning of 
October their sales had decreased 
something like £600,000. Some of the 
productive factories were on short 
time, which he was afraid would con- 
tinue and increase unless things 
altered, and ‘he appealed to the dele- 
gates to give their strongest support 
to the society in order that those pro- 
ductive factories and their sales 
might continue their onward progress. 

Thomas Goodwin, manager of the 
Society's bank, referring, at the Lon- 
don divisional meeting, to the stabil- 
ity of the bank, said that the recent 
failure in the banking world had 
brought forth many inquries as to the 
strength of the bank, which was a 
department of the Cooperative Whole- 
Sale Society,.and had behind it the 
whole of that s society’s reserves. The 
share capital was over £4,000,000, the 
reserve fund £3,500,000 and the de- 
preciation fund £4,500,000, making a 
total reserve at the back of the cus- 
tomer who puts his money into the 
bank of 12,000, 000. “Considering 
the size of the Wholesale Society, I do 
not think there is any other bank— 
not exceeding even the big five— 
which has a backing equal to that of 
ours,” he declared. 

A speaker said the international 
cooperative movement of the world 
was going to do quite as much toward 
promoting the peace of the world as 
any other organization. This would 
be done by negotiating with the great 
cooperative organizations of France, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, and other 
countries. Another delegate said that 
although £1000 had been voted to the 
League of Nations Union by the soci- 
ety, the best league they could have 
was the league of peoples, which the 
cooperative movement, if sufficiently 
extended to other countries, could 
bring about. 


ANGLO-DANISH AERIAL PACT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GENEVA, Switzerland — The sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations has 
registered a provisional convention be- 
tween the British and Danish govern- 
ments with reference to aerial naviga- 
tion. The secretariat also reports that 
notes have been exchan peewee 

and Sweden for 


ciation” on March 18 of their commnier- 
cial and navigation treaty. 


The Home 
Beautiful 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 
is modernly equipped to design, plan 


and \execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly small. 

The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision af Interior —— 
who devote their entire efforts to 
ning The Home Beautiful. 3 
decorative scheme planned comes “aa 
the personal care of these creative 
2 — ! f Drapery 

extensive selection o 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide 6 

3 plans and suggestions | for 

ihdividual treatments submitted with- 
out sost upon request. 
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The QUALITY PRESS 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


MENDEWNHALL'S 


DYERS—CLEANERS 
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n Carpets, 


‘dyed 
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cleaned. 
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COAL 


King Albert Pocahontas 


The Ohio Coal &lron Co 
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FUR STORE 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


GOLDZWIG BROS. 


428 Dayton Savings & Tr Bidg 
DAYTON, OHIO 


HALLMARK 


JEWELERS 
CARL A. MYERS 
33 W. 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 


One of the Largest and Most Com. 
plete Stationery and Office-Outfitting 
Houses in the Cauniry. 


Everybody's Book Shop Co. 


21-23 West Fifth S. DAYTON, OHIO. 


A REAL BooKSToRE 
5 Best Books of re 
8 Books for Need 5 
Tur Petrisone-McLean Co. 
— # 
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antees of support from some quar- 
ters that had shown more or less op- 
position. He failed, and he had to go 
n just as he was, with the single 
exception that he changed his Finance 
Minister for the pacification of the 
functionaries in the Finance Depart- 
„ having stopped their strike 

the government resigned, would 

have been disposed to renew 

the same government took 


up its sad task again, if the minister 


had rbed their equanimity, 


“Dominguez Pascual, had not been re- 


. Dato did not come out of the 
so well as he had expected. 
all the upset and the excitement 
consideration of possibilities 
cleared away, it was perceived 
the final result was the determi- 
to “recon ct” the Dato cabi- 
though what need there was for 
because the clerks 

with the Finance Min- 

7 to understand. It 
indeed, a phrase used in some 
of palliation or excuse, to be in- 
vague way of the 


1 
F 


10 


The former idea was scoffed at in 


80 
would have received guar- is here called a total crisis” the state 


Martines Anido do as Premier? Mr. 


other section, could deal with it. 


credited with the declaration of opin- 


N 


* 


some quarters, but while there was 
a strong argument it in the fact 
that, while the K. clerks were 
doing their folded -a strike and the 

vernment was in the throes of what 


of things in various parts of the coun- 
try was, as suggested, more. disquiet- 
ing than ever. Although the methods 
of Martinez Anido at Barcelona had 
seemed to be meeting with success. 
terrorism has begun to break out 
again badly, and it was diffieult dr 
impossible to see how such a govern- 
ment as the Datist, which would not 
declare its policy and was distrusted 
in this matter by practically every 


But then it was asked, what could 
Lerroux, the Republican leader, was 


ion that the only or best thing to do 
was to instruct some other party 
leader to form a government and at 
the same time to equip him with the 
decree for the dissolution of the Cor- 
tes, so that there should be a new 
election and a*new Parliament made. 
Thus expression was beginning to be 


nett, lias carried off poetical honors: in 
the Empire of Japan by haying lier| 


| Charles Burnett, United States Army, 
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for The 


31-8: 
the 


‘lable poem selected as one of. 
13 dest out 


Emperor of Japan in His Majesty's 
annual New Year's poetry contest. 
Mrs, Burnett, who is the wife of Col. 


Piss Fea 
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given to an idea that has been rising 
in many minds, and becoming more | 


and more insistent every day though | 


1 
1 


people and politicians have been 
really afraid to mention it yet, and | 
that was that this extraordinary Par- 
liament, less than two months old, | 


+, 


ont of the 17% sub-| As 
| mitted to His Imperial Majesty the 


e 00 to 31 lables only per- 
‘Mttle range. There is tio 


: 


rhyme in Japanese, but the five lines 


must run ve syllables, seven syi- 


lables, five syllables, seven syllablés 


4 


on any and 


subjects were..agsigned, which is 
largely responsible for the present 
conventionalized style, as ingenuity, 
rather than true poetical emotio 
soon came to be the prime necessity 
of the poet. 

Numbers of Japanese, both men and 
women, make their living as teachers 
of poetry. Meetings are held, diplo- 
mas conferred and there is scarcely 
a Japanese who does not know hun- 
dreds of the “tanka” by heart. Indi- 
viduality of the poets, however, Is 
largely lost sight of, and the people 
| group all the poems of one era into a 
collection into which the identity of 
the authors is merged. Perhaps the 
most famous of these ia the “Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves,” the first 
and oldest of the anthologies, which 
was compiled in the eighth century. 
The “Hundred Odes by a Hundred 
Poets,” compiled by Teika Kyo, a 
nobleman: of the thirteenth century, 
however, has long enjoyed tremendous 
popularity and every Japanese with 
even a touch of education knows it 
word for word. 

Most of the collections have been 


made by imperial order, 
Emperor is the special patron of 
poetry in Japan. The passion of the 
late Emperor, Meiji Tenno, for poetry 
was so great that he devoted a portion 
of every evening to writing verses. 
and, during the nine years from 1893 
to 1902, composed more than 27,000 
“tanka” odes in the 31-syllable style. 
Perhaps the most famous of his poems, 
written early in the Russo-Japanese 
War is the one which reads: 
“Unto the battle, forth have the 
children gone, forth to the battle, while 
on the lonely hill farm toileth the 


father alone.” 


A PREMIER IS FETED 
BY HIS OPPONENTS 


Special] to The Christf&an Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New 8 


for the 


contests were held, when specified 


n., 


essential article. Certain magnetos 
have been quoted at £3. plus duty, or 
£4 in London, which is less than the 
present cost of raw materials for 
British magnetos. 7 

This move, it is claimed, if not pre- 
vented, would effectually ruin the in- 
dustry built up in. Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, In those circumstances 
the British Ignition Apparatus Asso- 
ciation is calling.upon the government 
to redeem a promise, namely, to 
specify an all-British magneto in every 
government engine, or subsidized ve- 
hicle; a prohibitive tax on, or total 
prohibition of German magnetos: and 
a heavy duty on all other foreign- 
controlied magneto works in this 
country. 

In 1914, Great Britain was almost 
entirely dependent on Germany for 
magnetos. Only a negligible quantity 
was manufactured in Great Britain, 
and the cessation of supplies from 
Germany, together with the urgent de- 
mand for magnetos for new lorries, 
cars, and aeroplanes, brought about a 
crisis. As evidence of the official igno- 
rance of this remarkable situation, it 
is said that when the matter was 
brought to the notice of Lord tch- 
ener he replied sharply, “Tell lls 
Royce to make 10,000.” 

Some tens of thousands of magnetos 
were imported from America at this 
time, but these were insufficient for 
the rapidly growing needs. It was in 
these circumstances that the British 
magneto manufacturers undertook to 
remedy the difficulty and eventually 
the British magneto was brought to 


}the perfection of its German rival. 


Meantime the critical situation, threat- 
ening the success of the Allies in the 
war, had to be met. The German Army 


at this time was suffering similar diffi- 
outh Wales—One of | culties owing to the shortage of rub- 


It is now stated on the au- 


fashioned at the elections as no Par- | ber tires. 


liament had ever been before, yielding | 
to its makers the largest representa- | 
tion of modern times but still not a, 
majority, would have-to go! | 

When the King began his consulta- 
tions with the party leaders the pub- | 
lic. were simply bewildered, and the 
public contempt for politics probably 
rose higher than ever before. Mel- 
quiades Alvarez, the Reformista | 
leader, declared it was incomprehen- 
sible that Mr. Dato should abandon | 


the prominent planks in the fighting | thority of Edward Manville, M. P., that 
platform of the New South Wales an agreement was entered into to sup- 
Labor Party is the abolition of the ply Germany with one set of rubber 
| Legislative Council. This fact im- 1 pr Bg inn magneto handed over 
| parts exceptional interest to a ban- ft 16 out of this extraordinary and 
quet which was tendered to John complicated tangle that the manufac- 
Storey, the Labor Premier of this turers in the magneto industry claim 

se. b the (to have rescued the government, and 
state, at Parliament 3 y on this they now base their demand 
president of the council. © mem tor preferential treatment for this key 
bers of the Upper House wished to industry. 


| was’ before; but a day 
later, when the results of the 
reconstruction became 

found that there had 

been none, and the only change 
the inevitable one of a substi- 
for ez Pascual with his 
2 inflexible determination to have his 
___-‘Bundred new inspectors in the Finance 
| Department whether the old officials 
liked the idea or not. | 
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There reigned in his stead as Fi- 


power in this way. If it was not pos- 
sible for him to continue in office, he 
said, he should say so and state the 
reasons why, but it was not to be 

ted to a Premier to retire just 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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departure for London. 

Mr. Flower, the president, who is 
bimself a Labor man, and who holds 
‘his office by the appointment of that 


‘bid Mr. Storey bon voyage before his 


FORMER EMPEROR’S DENIAL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


GENEVA, Switzerland—The former 


Emperor Charles of Austria, Who has 


been staying in the Engadine, has re- 
turned to his villa at Pragina. His 
family is expected shortly. A member 
of his suite stated in an interview that 


whén he ‘wished, but only when cir- | 

cumstances authorized or imposed | | | party, said that the relationships be- 
sucha decision. The Count de Rom- | tween the Legislative Council and Mr. 
anones stated that he condemned the | Storey’s government were of a most 


n a marked inclination to the 
| cordial character. Bygones could be 


Specialized study of economic and in- 


matters and devoted himself 


. Feenly for a time to work on the com- 
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of maritime organizations 
naval araments. Some time later 


and then Undersecretary 

the Finance Department. 
this 

ved fo 


He is a capable man with youth 
side, but he had a difficult and 
Some respects an almost impos- 
ble task before him in dealing eat- 
with national finance 

the government and parliament 

as they are, and the 
discouragement that in spite 

has been done to fortify 

u, the Dato ministry can- 

ed as anything but ex- 


Mr. delivered his resig- 
the King and insisted upon 
seemed to be four dim 
utions. 
was that Don Antonio Maura 
persuaded to take over the 
government. The obvious 
this idea, and the one in- 
reall 
to the 


7 


| Dato representation, to 
minimization of all other, was not 
instrument for government by any 
Mr. Maura in these days, 
disillusionments, is less 
to plunge into the 


: 
: 


571115 
Hi 
: 


alternative 
: might link up with the Datists 
Collaborate with them in a mixed 
istry. 
not 
rist 


| 


min 

was a likely contin- 
Maurists would still be 
full parliamentary sup- 
— of the party felt 


ae 


‘ 


while the 


; 
ty 


rward to the office of Finance | 


government in difficult circumstances. 


change cf the Finance Minister only. 


any political meaning and just to 


finance clerks’ strike but could not 
give a vote of confidence to the gOv- | 


ernment. | 


Patching Useless : 


The residence of Mr. la Cierva in the | 


Calle Alfonso XII wa r less 
It is — * — . — — aia military attaché at the American Em- and again seven syllables. 


latter position that he for information and members of his 


own party come to consult with him. 
He said he knew nothing of what the 
government was doing, and had not 
been approached in any way whatever. 
Mr. la Clerva was quite sure that even 
if the Datist Ministry was patched up 
again now it would collapse absolutely 
and finally very soon. Meanwhile Mr. 
Dato called upon Mr. Maura, as he 
said afterward, just to thank him for 
the assistance he had lent to him in 
th: Cortes, though the public and the 
press attached more significance to it 
than that. g 
Mr. Dato said later that many peo- 
ple and newspapers pretended that 
they did not understand the causes of 
the crisis, so he would tell them. 
“The foundation of this crisis,” he 
said, with a special candor, “has been 
that the’ majority of the parliamen- 
tary groups have not answered to the 
petition that I made to them for a 
limited amount of confidence, without 


strengthen the moral authority of the 


In view of this attitude of the opposi- 
tion I considered myself to be left 
without authority and resigned.” 

At last, the future somewhat hope- 
less, it was announced that, in accord- 
ance with the advice given to the King 
by practically every party, Mr. Dato 
would make an effort to go on, and 
would reconstruct his ministry ac- 
cordingly. The reconstruction, as al- 
ready announced, amounted to a 


This Parliament was chiefly consti- 
tuted, as everybody knows, to put the 
new railway rates through and attend 
in a manner to the renewal of the 
privileges of the Banco de Espafia, 
and certain monopolists. What are 
the prospects of these affairs now? 
“The political sea is full of rocks 
and mines!” Mr. Dato has just sen- 
tentiously remarked. It is true. 


LUMBER MILLS CLOSE 
IN WASHINGTON STATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


NGHAM, Washington — With 


leitet; 
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Looking down an avenue toward a shrine at dawn 


No devia- | Hira-gana, and of perfect technique 


bassy in Tokyo, is an enthusiastic stu- tion from this is permitted in the and character. This is very remarka- 


dent of the Japanese language and is | 
the first foreign woman to receive na- 
tional recognition in Japan for the 
composition of native poetry. Her 
poem, ‘which was submitted anony- 
mously, was judged solely on its liter- 
ary merit. 

i 


Dawn Befcre the Shrine was the 


'#tanka.” 


The Ceremony in the Phoenix Hall 


Mrs. Burnett’s poem was read in-the 
Phoenix Hall of the Imperial Palace 
in Tokyo before H. I. H. the Crown 
Prince, acting in the place of his Im- 
perial Father. The ceremony opened 
at 10.o’clock the morning of January 
7. After Grand Chamberlain Oigma- 


Bu- * ; 3 
subject designated by the Poetry Bu chi, the Imperial Envoy; Mr. Omori, 


reau of the Imperial Household De- 


representing Her Majesty the Em- 


partment of Japan for the New Year’s | press; Mr. Nakamura, Minister of the 


competition of 1921, for it must be 


Imperial Household; Mr. Irie, chief 


known that poetry in Japan is highly of the Poetry Bureau, Prince Ichijo, 


honored and respected by statesman 
and warrior, by merchant and coolie, ; 
and received the patronage of no less 
a personage than the Emperor him 


self. For hundreds of years, ever since | 


the ‘seventh century of the Christian | 
Era, it has been customary. for the 
Emperor to name a subject for a poe- 
tical competition at, each New Year. 
These are usually of such a nature 
as to be a delicate compliment to the 
reigning sovereign or to some recent 
event of national importance, and the | 


subject this year was no exception. | 
Dawn Before the Shrine, was un- 
doubtedly chosen because of the dedi- 


cation last November of the magnifi- | 


cent $10,000,000. Shinto shrine to the 
Emperor, Meiji nno, father. of 
the present ruler. Although not all 
of the poems submitted directly men- 
tion the Meiji Shrine, it was a favorite 
topic with the 17.000 Japanese-——and 
one American ‘woman—entering the 
contest. The Grand Shrine at Ise, in 
which repose the sacred emblems of 
the Imperial House and which is es- 
pecially the place of worship for the 
Emperor, was also frequently men- 
tioned. 

Mre. Burnett's poem is written in 
Hira-gana, one of the two syilabic al- 
phabets of the Japanese language, for 
one ot the rules of Japanese poetry is 
that it niust not he written in Chinese 
2 words of Chinese deriva- 
tion, a ction which greatly nar- 
rows the range of thought and expres- 
sion, since. more then half of the 
Japanese language, and especially the 
words bearing delicate shades of 
meaning or abstract thoughts, is of 


Chinese origin. 7 


The Form of the Tanks 
Other orthodox restrictions limi 


5 


While at 


the chief reader, and several other 
| Officials of the Imperial Household 


Department had taken their seats, Mr. 
Fujii, a reader, read the poems of 
Their ‘Majesties, of the Imperial 
Princes and Princesses, high civil 
and military officials. and the poems 


of’ the 18 successful competitors, one | 


of whom was Mrs.. Burnett. 

The poem of H. I. M. the Emperor. 
which was read first, was: “As I of- 
fered worship I saw fading light of 
tapers on the sleeves of my white. 
garments.” | 

Her Majesty's poem was: “The walls 
of the Great Shrine at Ise, seen at 
dawn, are clean, reminding one of the 


| Cave of Heaven, of which legends 


tell. 
The Crown Prince wrote: At dawn 
amid the songs of birds, clearer are 


seen the woods of the Meili Shrine.’ ! 
Three others of the successful | 
Deep etillness shrouds | 


poems are: 
the Shrine at Yoyogi at-break ‘of day, 
other times worshipers 
flock: there.” 

“When I visited a mountain’ shrine 


at daybreak, I found the stars re- 


flected in the Holy Water.“ : 
“While burning branches within the 
shrine inclosure, I looked up and saw 


far above the woods the red light of |: 


the fading. stars,“ a 

Mrs. Burnett has previously writ- 
ten. Japanese verses on cerémonial 
occasions, the ‘first. being when she 
formerly resided in Japan for three 
years from 1911. At thet time, how- 


ever, she did not use the Japanese 


characters in writing. Viscount Ka- 
neko, Privy Councillor to 
Household, commenting on her poem, 
Bays: . = : 


“Every year in December the Im- 


perial Household announces the title 


7 * 
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a 


the Imperial 


ble, as writing verse in Japanese 
characters is a difficult accomplish- 
ment. In fact, it attracted so much 
attention that it was sent to the Im- 
, perial Household, who thought it so 
fine it was submitted anonymously to 
ew Imperial Investigation Committee 
‘attached to the Poetry Bureau. They 
selected it and pronounced it perfect 
in diction and calligraphy. The poem 
could not be gazetted, so it was sent 
to Their Majesties at Hayama. 
“Japanese literary authorities re- 
gard Mrs. Burnett's genius for inter- 
pretation as being of an unusual order, 
and she is the first foreign woman 
recognized as a poet in the Japanese 
language. She also composed a poem 
in the English language in connection 
| with a picture painted by Miss Lillian 
Miller, daughter of the American Con- 
sul-General in Korea.” 
Mrs. Burnett was not the only 
| woman to achieve distinction in the 
contest this year, as Miss Kakei Atomi, 
| principal of the Atomi Girls School in 


Tokyo, was given permission to. attend 


' 


| the reading of the poems in the Phe- 
nix Hall af the Imperial Palace. She 
was the first woman ever permitted to 
be present at the ceremony, except 
princegses of the blood. 

Poetry in Japan, stilted and con- 
ventionalized as it is, is dear to the 
heart of every Japanese, and ability 


said Mr. Storey. 


left to be bygones. 

| “We want the center of the Empire 
to understand that we are an out- 
post,” said the president. “We want 
them to understand that there is no 
use for an Empire strong at the center 
alone. We want it etrong in every 
part. We want the outposts to be 
| atrome. Australia must be for the 
white race, but we must be prepared 
to use Australia. We must strengthen 
these outposts; we must develop this 
country; we must maintain it for the 
white race; we must strengthen it for 
the Empire.“ 

In reply to speeches made by Mr. 
Flower and other legislative council- 
ors, including leading opponents, Mr. 
Storey referred to the recent unsuc- 
cessful financial mission to London 
of Mr. Theodore, the Labor Premier 
of Queensland. 

“I start out under a little more 
favorable auspices than my unfortu- 
nate political brother in Queensland,” 
Mr. Theodore is 
a very capable man, and has as great 
a regard for the interests of Queens- 
land as any of us has for New South 
Wales. But he was unfortunately 
compelled to follow ceftain lines 
which I have refused to follow. Prob- 
ably owing to the fact that I was a 
boilermaker, I have been able to fight 
back, and to such an extent that the 
Labor Party today is on a pretty even 
keel, I never attempt to say any- 
thing polite in caucus. I use lan- 
guage more forcible than polite, and 
I think I very often do very much 
more than by speaking in docile 
terms.” 


— * 
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In many 
quoted us today. 


The Greatest Sale of 


Linen Table Cloths 


We have offered in many years 


It has been years since we have seen such beautiful quality linen 
table cloths, regardless of price. They are all guarantéed linen of excep- 
tionally fine quality, including several well-known makes. 


instances_the masked price is less than half the prices 


ALBERT 


— 


STEIGER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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a Four days—and 
BES: & 


- 47TH ANNIVERSARY 


Our First Celebration in Our New Store 


Which, though not fully. completed, affords us just pride in this material 
realization of ideals. 


A STORE WIDE SALE 

WOCCASION 

New merchandise—new. 2 ö ev 
maintained, every article and value 


FoOoRBES A WALLAC 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


68 


E 


ed by our usual guarantee. 


department included. Quality rigidly 
only four days— 


WALLACE 


he has the former Emperor’s author- 


ity to deny the report that he has 
had a.conference with royalist sup- 
porters to discuss the possible restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg régime in Hun- 
gary. No conference of such a 
character had indeed been held any- 
where nor had one been contemplated. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW. YORK 


eg 


This is the time of year 
when you read much about 
Paris millinery. 


We usually say something 
about it ourselves. But— 

Discrimination is oftén a 
fine art. 


The mere fact that a hat 
may have been made in Paris, 
or designed in Paris, does not 
guarantee its goodness. 


We do not go to extremes 
in these matters. Good store- 
keeping does not demand that. 


We like to provide gener- 
ously of the things that are 
worthy, and good, and useful. 


And, being of that mind, 
new millinery here reflects the 
ideas of those who strive con- 
tinually to make it better— 
not merely different. 
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+ white patterned silk or 
de worn at the neck, but 
thes of it should 


be a crest, or “mon,” 
k between the j 
sleeves a foot young people. 
either side of | evening parties are the most generally 


painted, or embroidery 
ot large maple leaves could 
in the correct 
outlined with 
should match each 


is folded left over 


This del : be about 4% 
jong and 16 inches wide. For a gala 
 oecasion the lining should be of the 


y times it is usually of black 


perfectly smooth and glossy. The 
head, through these coils are stuck 
the fancy pins, and lacquered or -tor- 
toise-shell combs are sometimes worn 


at the sides. 


Spring Vacation Days 

During the spring holiday season 
social occasions of various kinde are 
arranged to make happy times for the 
Afternoon, or early 


ones. 

The main problem for the bostess 
to solve is that of appropriate re- 
freshments. Though simple things are 
vsually chosen they involve careful 
consideration and must be attractively 
eerved. For the afternoon parties for 
the young people from six to twelve, 
the refreshments are often passed on 
trays, though when more convenient to 
do so a table is set and the children 
may be grouped around the room on 
campstools, low chairs, or on floor 
aushions. 

The afternoon crowd usually play 
games and enjoy other indoor sports, 
but the evening parties prefer danc- 
ing and the more grown-up amuse- 
ments. The refreshments are as dif- 
ferent as the parties so we will make 
the first suggestions for the afternoon 
festivity. ' 


smeared with camelia grease until 
back hair is coiled on the top of the 


Attractive dresses for little girls 


oughly comfortable, and, second, that 
they are simple. 

We all kpow that happy condition 
when we feel that our clothes are 30 
right that we do not need to think 
about them at all, as well as the oppo- 
site state of affairs when we know 


that we are unsuitably dressed for fhe 


occasion and are unable to forget it. 
This applies to children as much as to 
grown-up people, but it is probably 
felt more acutely by the child. 

Some children have very decided 
likes and dislikes toward certain col- 


ore and certain kinds ot clothes, and 


in dressing children mothers would be 
well advised to take into account these 
natural instincts, as there will prob- 
ably be found to be a reason behind 
them. Children’s clothes that are sim- 


ple and comfortable help to bring out 


happiness and ‘harmony. I distinctly 
remember three gunbonnets of my 
very early childhood, one was pink. 
one blue and the third of brown hol- 
land. The pink and the blue ones I 
liked very much, they fitted comfort- 


;ably and did not worry me at all, but 


* 


and when the week came round for me 
to wear it, I was very unhappy, for 
besides the discomfort of it I knew 
that it looked peculiar, for people in 
the street used to look at me and 
smile; yet I never told anyone about 
it. That is the curious part about chil- 
dren, they so often keep silence for no 
reason, but there is scarcely anything 


9 


* 


Nau. 
Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


the dress and the sash is old rose 
georgette. In the middle is a dress of 
blue and white cretonne with lawn 
collar and cuffs, while the little girl 
on the right is wearing pale pink 


cotton crépe with white kilted frills. 


Possibilities of Design 
in Flower Beds 


The real lover of flowers has won- 
derful possibilities for artistic ex- 
pression in the designing of flower 
beds for the law or garden. 
long winter evenings provide a splen- 
did time to plan the fiower garden and 
work out new ideas in designs for 
beds, before the rush of spring duties 
sets in. Very beautiful effects may 
be obtained at small cost, if some 
real forethought is given, and some 
practical planning done in leisure mo- 
ments. If put off until planting time, 
the result is apt to be haphazard and 
undignified, or the. outlay will be 
expensive because it will be heces- 
sary to depend on filling the beds 


A flower bed of neat and dignified 
appearance, and one that is very suit- 
able for planting near buildings, may 
be made up of plants grown for the 
beauty of their ornamental leaves, the 
flowers being mostly inconspicuous. 
One very great advantage in a bed of 


this kind is that it will last all summer 


long, even improving in aspect as the 


These 


with bedding plants purchased from 
| florists. 


haps you have an out-of-the-way 
place you would like to fill in with 


through 


i 


‘| flowers. Some of the seed houses ad- 
| vertise special mixed flower seeds for 


ens,” suitable for this pur- 
pose, h a bed would surely be a 
source of delight planted alongside a 
brook, by a favorite meadow path lead- 
ing to the wood, or in some more con- 
veniént hi Ww. 

The study of flowers and their care 
is most fascinating. Almost endless 
possibilities in harmonious combina- 
tions will be révealed as one studies 


the peculiar ways of different species. 


Some Interesting New 
Coats 


Charming and very smart are the 
new coats which, though very few and 
far between, are beginning to make 
their appearance on New York streets. 
One hesitates whether to dub them 
coat or cape, and compromises on 
wrap, which quite satisfactorily cov- 


ere them. 

One, of French blue, was drawn in 
rather closely about the waist, and 
came to just below the knees—that 
is, the main part of it did. This was 
straight, and cut on the lines of a 
rather close cape. A smaller cape, 
which came to the waistline, was em- 
broidered in a single thread of silver, 
and a close collar of gray squirrel 
completed the wrap. 

Equally interesting was another 
wrap of tomato red, which was cut 
on the lines of the old-fashioned 
circular cape. At intervals in the fab- 
ric was woven a wide double stripe of 
cream color, which ran through the 
material just above the knees, just 
aboye the waist, and again above the 
elbows, so that it came out across the 
wide part of the cape that served as 
sleeves. This wrap has but a narrow 
collar of its own material. 


Boudoir Caps 


Quite the most interesting part. of 
the negligée, or robe intime, m the 
boudoir cap which accomipantes it, 
and these dainty little accessories are 
always being presented to us in some 
new guise by clever designers. When 
they first made their appearance some 
years ago they were chiefly for the 
bedroom and for breakfast, and were 
made of muslin or pale tinted ninon 
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the colors, seasons of blooming and | 
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But times have changed, and though 
the caps of today may borrow their 
shape and design from those of the 
past, they are more likely to represent 


the work of evening. They are 
dainty e hs, nevertheless, made | Sard 


from odds and nds of silk georgette, 
shadow lace and narrow ribbons, for 
the modern Woman, despite her busy 
life, is often an adept at tossing to- 
gether the most artistic little confec- 
tions, finding this delicate-needlework 
a pleasant recreation after a day 
filled with events of quite another 
order, and, though the elaborate /work- 
manship of our ancestors may be lack- 
ing, they certainly make up in spon- 
taneity and originality of design. 

In buying or making a boudoir cap 
care should be taken to find the type 
of cap which really suits the face for 
which it is intended. Frills are by 
no means becoming to everybody, and 
the belief in the softening effect to 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A lace boudoir cap 


the face is more or less of a fallacy. 
They are really most becoming to 
small features and round faces, while 
the woman with a thinner face and 
more pronounced features is likely to 
find that a softly draped cap, rather 
than frills, is more becoming to her. 


Cabinet Making for 
Women 


The Scandinavian countries are un- 
questionably “far advanced in most 
matters relating to education and 
instruction, and this also applies to 
certain schools or institutes where 


every day should be able to make the 
first real piece of furniture in the 
course of some six to seven weeks. 
Ladies and gentlemen who intend to 
become teachers themselves in this 
branch must, of course, undergo a 
more complicated and exhaustive 
training. Pupils desirous of qualify- 
ing as “svend” (journeyman), a néces- 
sity if they are to become “masters,” 
must attend the school for three 
years, the hours being from 9 to 
2:30, whereas, if apprehended to 
an ordinary working master cabinet- 
maker the learner would have to work 
for eight hours daily for four or five 


years. There are, nevertheless, Danish 


ladies who have courageously under- 


gone what may have been something 
of an ordeal and who are now master 


cabinetmakers with businesses on a 


large scale. 


The instruction in cabinetmaking 
given at the school includes veneer- 
ing, inlaid work of all descriptions, 
polishing, carving, and all the different 


‘decorative treatments of the wood, 


such as staining it different colors and 
so on. The more artistic kind of work 
seems to appeal more and more to the 
pupils, also the designing and making 
of furniture after high-class examples, 
antique or otherwise. order to be- 
come “svend” the pupils must make a 
piece of furniture, distinguished both 
by style, and perhaps even more by 
careful workmanship and finish, and 
when this piece has been passed by the 
proper people the “svend” is entitled 
to receive the necessary license as 
master“ so-and-so, but not till then. 
The furniture the pupils make at the 
school becomes their property, and the 
school finds the necessary tools, but 
the pupil has to pay for the materials 
used. 

Besides cabinetmaking the Rich- 
ardt Schoo! also teaches bookbinding, 
a class of work which seems to at- 
at the present time about seventy 
grown-up pupils in the school in this 
section. Special stress is laid upon 
bindings of real artistic merit. The 
pupils, however, must always begin 
at the very beginning, going on by 
degrees to more difficult work until 
the most elaborate bindings can be 
accomplished. This system hae the 
advantage that whenever a pupil 


satin. 


5 


season advances. A good combination 
of plants for such a bed might be 
made up of Centaurea Gymnocarpa fer 
the border, Euphorbia Marginata for 
| the first row, Amaranthus Aurora for 
the second row and the center of 
Rainbow corn. The seede for these 
piants may be secured from any good 
seed house at a reasonable cost? They 
should be sown in June. 

Petunias make a very pretty and at 
the same time restful effect as the 
flowers of the various varieties of | 
peutnias are all harmonious in color- | 
ing. Sweet alyssum makes an etcel- 
lent border for a bed of petunias.’ 

A beautifully artistic effect may be | 
created with an arrangement of 
varieties of an old favorite of our 
grandmother’s! garden—the marigéld. 
This marvel of velvet and gold is 
especially desirable because of its 
lasting and continuous blooming qual- 
Lities, one set. of flowers succeeding 
another until November. The center of 
the bed could be planted with one of 
the larger varieties, followed by a row 
of one of more compact, dwarfish 
habits. The outer row or border 
should be of a very small, single 
variety. Yellow dotted with crimson 
would be pleasingly effective. 

Another old-time favorite is dian 
thus or China pinks. These flowers 
are unrivaled for brilliancy and rich 
coloring. A triangular or oblong bed 
of both double and single China pinke 
would be very beautiful. Because of 
their wonderful range of color, vary- 
ing from pure white to darkest crim- - 
son, mingling in exquisite contrast, a 
more harmonious effect is secured if 
planted alone; with other flowers, the 
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they mind so much as the feeling that 
they look odd or different from other 
children. 

Comfort and simplicity, then, being 
two main paints to remember, the 
individual requirements of the child 
might next be taken into considera- 
tion, for children can express just 
as much individuality in their clothes 
as grown-ups. 

There is the tailor-made type of 
child who looks best in severely plain 
garb. Two very smart little girls 
who always look particularly well 
groomed are generally dressed in 
brown plaited skirts with brown jer- 
sies to match, white socks and black 
strap shoes, and black velvet caps 
on their little “bobbed” heads. Noth- 
ing could be simpler or more unno- 
ticeable than these neat little cos- 
tumes, yet one cannot help noticing 
these children on account of their 
good lines and very trim appearance. 

A striking contrast to the «quiet 
dignity of this kind of child is the 
little airy fairy person like a ball of 
thistledown, who is always dancing 
and seldom still. The.sigh* of this 
child immediately brings to mind the 
thought of dainty frills bordered with 
Valenciennes lace, pink and blue 
picot-edged ribbon, and little hats 
decorated with bunches of drooping 
pink-tipped daisies. Then there is 
the picturesque child who might be 
quaintiy dressed in little checked 
silks or flowered cottons. 

Some children, too, look partic- 
ularly well in black, and a little frock 
of black chiffon velvet or duli black 
satin with cream lace collars and 
cuffs will be not only a very useful 
but a very attfactive addition to the 
wardrobes of many little gifls. Ore- 
tonne is an admirable material for 
ehildren’s summer frocks; it is cool, 
hard-wearing, practically uncrushabie, 
aud washes well. Some of the mod- 
ern patterns are very charming, too, 
both the small flowered patterns, as 
well as the checks and stripes. For 
children, of course, only such designs 
should be chosen, and nothing at all 
with |outré, either in color or pattern. 
Sponge cloth and cotton crépe are 


* * 


For the food to pass upon trays 
sandwiches and glorified lemonade, 
followed by ice cream and simple cake 
will Be sufficient, Candies, of course 
are always added. But if the a 


might choose or be compelled to dis- 
continue the course, some definite re- 
sult will have been attained. Book- 
binding is not only a fascinating oc- 
cupation, but can also be turned to 
very remunerative account as home 
work. - : 

The Richardt School is far famed 
as a model institution and as a 
pioneer of its kind. 


This Flavor Is 


Sute to Please 


For Pudding Sauces, Desserts, 
Cake Frostings, Ice Cream, 
Candies, etc., try a few 
drops of 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavor 


—you'll find the deli- 
cate maple flavor de- 
cidedly to your liking. 
Mapleine also makes 
delicious syrup for 
the morning hot 
cakes and waffles. 


Grocers sell it 


2 oz. bottle 35e: 
Canada 600 
4c stamp and carton 
top brings Mapleine 
Cook Book containing 
200 recipes. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
ia : : Dept. K. Seattle, Wash, 
Give the children 5 


all the Kraft 
Cheese they want. 4 
Cleanliness 
and Comfort 


It is a delight to 
en and perfectly e under 


the aim is to train the pupils in some 
practical and useful pursuit. In some 
countries. the war has wrought a 
great transformation for women, and 
they are now undertaking tasks from 
which they would formerly have held 
aloof. In the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
on the other hand, what is, or may be 
considered, an outcome of true democ- 
racy, has manifested itself for quite 
a number of years, and the movement 
has included women of culture and 
high rank. 

| The school of which a short account | 
is given here affords a striking ex- 
ample of this movement, and broader | 
view of life. It is called Richardt’s | 
School, and it was founded in the 
year 1896. It is situated in one of | 
the suburbs of Copenhagen, in a very | 
convenient neighborhood, is now sub- 
sidized by the state, and hag, since its 
commencement, been attended by 
with gold or silver lace and decorated about 42,000 ladies, gentlemen and 
with bunches of narrow ribbons and children. It was originally more of a 
handmade silken flowers. Some of | Sléjd institution, but is now a regular 
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enough to cover the cord as 
above, and to reach high 
the arms, An end, about a 


up under 
. toot tong, is left hanging at its full 
the back. The long end Is 


at 
peony through it in such a: way as 
| the upper one; this, also 
‘full breadth, is arranged into a 
loop and placed flat against the 
high, and at a sufficient 
to enable it to be seen over one 
om the front. The re- 
this end is left hanging in 
| of the short one, which is 
m across to form the knot 
in. The whole affair is 
. y a flat cord which 
knot and either ties 
buckle at the front 
The knot is 
of straw or 
a narrow. 
1 ends of which 
front and 


dren sit down at, or near, a table 
then something a little more elaborate 
is expected. This may a cup of 
bouillon, creamed chicken with rye 
bread and butter, a cup of cocoa, then 


— 


may be made at home and are not 
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« 
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unduly expensive. A fruit salad can 
take the place of the creamed chicken 
if less trouble to prepare. 

The table for afternoon can be 
prettily covered with white and yellow 
rat cal paper, with a straw hat full of 
daffodils in the center, and paper 
plates, napkins and cups will save 
work and dish washing. The things 
are so fine and hice nowadays that 
most particular people are using them. 

For the evening parties that restrict 
the hours from nine to twelve, the 
refreshments are served at a little 
after ten. Pretty ideas for table deco- 
ration can be worked out in paper or 
more elaborately. A large round table 
top may be covered with white crepe 
paper having en 18-inch fall, the edge 
being finished with a little vine of smi- 
lax. “In the center use a large pink 
paper rose ball Jack Horner, fiiled 
with appropriate favors. Pink paper 
service plates and rose-patterned nap- 
She | kins complete a dainty looking table. 

* a re elaborate table is desired 

, the round table with a plain 
damask cloth and crose two wide pink 
silk or satin ribbons like a Greek 
cross, and place a flat gold basket in 
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A stringed boudoir cap 
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and creamy lace,.and were worn by 
comparatively few people. 

Today they are often worn for 
dinner and are made of quite dark 
colors, such as peacock-blue or jade- 
green taffeta, and gauged ninon\ inset 
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the cake and ice cream. All the things 
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umbrella with a fringe of 

} daffodils on the edge of it. Pink-and 
white, or gold and white, china should 
used, silver candlesticks with pink 
shades are an added beauty note and 
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strong.rosy, happy 
children. 
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Why Kraft Cheese 
zs so good for children 


Kraft cheese is so good because it is pure, clean — 
wholesome. We use only the finest thor- 


| 9x12 
8.3K 10.6 
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r. D. WHITNEY 

| COMPANY 
97-89 Temple Place, 
25-31 West 


. bese. tap Oth Ave. New York, N. T. 
PRUNES, 
PETITE 


OREGON DRIED 
ITALIAN OR 
Express prepaid in V. 8. 
10 Ibs. $1,75, 25 The. $4.25, 80 Ths. $8, 168 Ibs. $15. 
ROY v. OHMART, Salem, Oregon. 


cheese 10 1 
St., Obicago, III. 
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Co., 336 River 


7. E Kraft & Bros. 
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The French Government has abro- 
gated state control of the coal trafic, 
and places it on an open market 
basis: Special permite for importa- 
tion of coal are no longer necessary. 


} Claims, 
boundaries within six months. 


Announcement is made in Buenos 
s that the Krupps of Germany bave 
been awarded a contract for 10,000 
laminated steel car wheels by the Ar- 
gentine State Railway. 

The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration, jointly with the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, has brought 
in a well flowing 3000 barrels a day in 
the Tampuche district of Panuco Field, 
Mexico. 

A contract for over $1,000,000 has 
been signed by the Polish Government 
and the Radio Corporation of America 
for the erection of a radio station at 
Warsaw, to make possible direct wire- 
less communication with the United 

Pig iron producers in the Cleveland 
district of Yorkshire, England, have 
made a 3 prices of all 
Cleveland u amounting to 

oT arwesitine + tell 

, | 2,000,000 pounds two weeks ago to 
under 500,000 pounds last week. Po- 
litical conditions in pe and the 
oso States are said to be respon- 
sible. 


BIG WHEAT CROP IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Officé 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—The 
wheat crop of this state has proved 
much larger than was at first antici- 
pated. The Government Statistician 
(New South Wales) now estimates it 
at 66,300,000 bushels, as against his 


275 
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the 


of the Mrchequer'8-atatement chat the 
will ebolish the exceus 


dimini#hed the working re- 
manufacturing and trading 


concerns, the promised relief will 


the real difficulty now 


of carrying heavy stocks, but it will 
not diminish the accumulation. 

A batch of reports of companies en- 
gaged in one of the minor, but still 
fairly important, industries brings 
home this truth. In addition to the 
home trade the manufacture of wear- 


this year, though it showed a cere 
t 


this trade, which make up their ac- 
counts at the end of the calendar year, 
reveal that the 1920 profits were just 
about half those of the preceding year. 
In one case the falt is from £33,800 
to £16,500, in the other from E 130, 
800 to £69,300. In the first instance 
the value of stock in hand has shot 
up from £92,000 to £164,900 and in 
the other from £213,600 to £265,800. 
Both show considerable contractions 
in trade debts, owed by or owed to 
them. To carry the enlarged stocks 
one company has had to obtain a bank 
overdraft of nearly £97,000; the other 
has realized £24,000 of investments 
and run down its cash balance by 
£12,500. There is no mistaking these 
symptoms. 


Merchanting Situation 


Similar situations are exposed if we 
turn to the accounts of companies en- 
gaged in merchanting and not manu- 
facturing apparel. A big London 
wholesale soft goods firm shows for 
1920 a decline in profits from £64,400 
to £24,200, which is an almost exact 
reversal of the contrast “between 1919 
and 1918. In this instance the ad- 
vance in stock-in-trade, or inventories, 


of the smaller Scottish ratlways. 


experienced a sharper turn of the 
monetary screw. Loans K 
had borne 3% to 5 per cent; it 

renew only £2000 at 5% per cent, 
under £6000 at 5% per cent, and for 


the bulk ot the new money 6 per cent 


the authorized borrowing powers of 
the company; what it had to pay for 
£71,800 of temporary accommodation 
does not appear, but the additional 


the equivalent of % per cent on the 
deferred stock of a company which 
pays only 1% per cent on that category 
of its capital. 


RETIRING BONDS 
OF UNITED STATES 


Liberty and Victory Securities 
Bought by Government in 
January Total $24,710,550 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—United States Liberty and Victory 
bonds retired in January amounted to 
$24,710,550, compared with $3,744,600 
during the previous month, according 
to statements by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Most of the bonds refunded 
were the Victory note issues, which 
are the earliest to mature. The total 
ig divided as follows: First Liberty, 
$20,700: second Liberty, $366,900; 
third Liberty, $276,250; fourth. Liberty, 
$1,042,560, and Victory notes, $23,- 
004,150. : 

Since July 1, 1920, reductions of the 
various issues are as follows: First 
Liberty, $125,250; second_Liberty, $2,- 
540,250; third Liberty, $16,153,350; 
fourth Liberty, $31,681,950, and Vic- 
tory notes, $43,449,950; total, $93,- 
950,750. 

From the amounts originally issued, 
which aggregated $21,432,950,800, 
nearly $2,000,000,000 or almost one- 
tenth, have been retired up to date. 
Total reductions in the Liberty bonds 
and Victory notes since originally 


is moderate, from £191,000 to E212, issued are shown in the following 


000 and it may be presumed that the table: 


steep descent in profit was partly due 
to severe Writing down of values. 
N debits are both 
much less, and the pressure on #e- 
sources is indicated by a fall of E29. - 
800 in cash and bills and the realiza- 
tion of over £22,000 of first-class in- 
vestment. 

Lastly may be cited a Glasgow com- 
pany engaged in what is known as the 
“Scotch drapery” trade, which is a 
sort of door-to-door business mainly 
conducted on credit. This company’s 
profit dropped last year from £45,200 
to £19,700 and the directors cite the 
coal strike-in partial explanation. It 
is easy to imagine that this sort of 
trade in the crowded mining villages 
of Lanarkshire would come almost to 
a dead stop when wages ceased. Stock 
in hand increased frem £139,000 to 
£181,300, but as the company had pru- 
dently retained two-thirds of the big 
profits of 1919 it shows little sign of 


| distress, its cash balances being only 


This, with the carry-over from last 
year, will leave 40,000,000 bushels 
available for export from this state 
alone. The average yield per acre— 
17.8 bushele—is the best on record, 
— 17.5 bushels was reached in 


A gratifying feature is that the num- 
ber of growers, which, for six years, 
had been steadily decreasing, 
creased from 16,366 in the previous 
year to 17,562. The total area sown 
showed an increase of 56,000 acres, 
due partly to a sense of the public 


extra 2s. 6d., making the tatab 78. 6d. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 
BOUGHT BY SOVIETS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MOSCOW, Russia—The Soviet Gov- 
ernment started the purchase of agri- 
cultural. implemen 
poseibi 


£3000 down. 


Condition of Financing 


Companies which add to first-tlass 
commercial credit high market posi- 
tion and popularity of their shares 
can deal with the problem of financing 


huge etocks with comparative ease. | 


One semi-monopolistic company is- 
sued early last year new ordinary 
shares, which in capital and premiums 
combined brought in £11,406,000. 
Nearly the whole of these new re- 
sources were required to carry the 
stocks of raw and manufactured 
products, which rose from £21,484,000 
in 1919 to £31,838,600 last year. 
Even a powerful undertaking like 
this has been obliged to realize some 
of its investments. Realizationés of 
this sort go far to explain the steady 
fall in British Government securities 
throughout last year, for there were 
always big sellers in the market. 
Now that traders have more or less 
accommodated. themselves to the 


| combinations of monetary stringency 


and accumulations of completed 
goods, work in progress and raw 
material, these big eales have ceased 
or abated so far that the market for 
“gilt-edged” securities keeps a firm 
front while all else languishes. 

One the most obstinately incon- 
solable tkets is that for United 
Kingdom way stocks. With few 
exceptions, and these of relatively 

e importance, the dividends for 


| 1980 have repeated the rates paid for 


1919; but the reports. and accounts 
disclose reasons why the ordinary 
stocks do dot attract buyers. The 
directors of the Lancaghire|& York- 
normal times boasting the 

traffic and the steadiest divi- 


Amount 
retired 
$37,107,800 
485,094,100 
529,057,900 


Outstanding Amt. orig- 

Jan. 31,1921 inallv issued 
Ist $1,962,347,560 $1,989,455,550 
2a 3,322,770, 800 2,807,865,000 
2d 3.646.592, 150 4.175.650, 050 
4th 6.362,690,613 6,964,581, 100 601,890,487 
Vety 4.202, 971,105 4.498. 399,100 292,427,995 
ru 19,487,872,518 21,432,950,800 1.945, 578,282 


A total of $60,725,000 has been paid 
to the Treasury from the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks as franchise tax on 
their earnings. Though no public 
statement has been issued by the 
Treasury Department as to the dispo- 
sition of these funds, it is thought 
probable they will be used in refund- 
ing war-time notes, as they may now 
be purchased at below par and would 
mean considerable saving. 


LONDON MARKETS 
GENERALLY DULL 


LONDON, England—Changes in oil 

shares on the stock exchange were 
irregular yesterday. Shell Transport 
& Trading was 5 3-32 and Mexican 
Eagle 54%. There was little support 
in the industrial section. Hudson 
Bays were 5 13-16. 
French loans were weaker, owing 
to the deadlock in the conference 
between representatives of the Allies 
and the Germans as to reparations. 
Other foreign securities were affected 
in sympathy. Gilt-edged investment 
issues drooped, owing to a belief in 
some quarters that the present easier 
monetary situation will not be main- 
tained. Home rails were heavy. Dol- 
lar descriptions were without feature. 
South American rails hardened. 

The diamond department improved, 
the recent selling having been over- 
done. Kaffirs were flabby. Generally 
the markets were listless, with altera- 
tions narrow. 


GREATER FINANCING 
OF CORPORATIONS 


NEW YORK, New York—New 
financing of corporations in February 
amounted to $298,708,200, compared 
with $277,321,950. in January, $266,- 
282,970 in December, and $202,528,000 
in February, 1620. Of the entire 
total. $251,577,200 were for indus- 
trials. This amount consists chiefly 
of bonds and notes. The remainder, 


$47,131,000, represents new financing |. 


by the railroads, 


Of the entire total $40,381,000 is 


represented by bonds. It is estimated 
that appfoximately 30 per cent of the 
new securities are being used to re- 
fund or pay off maturing securities. 


DANISH WHEAT LAW 
. Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
“COPENHAGEN, Denmark—A law 
prohibiting the import of wheat and 


| wheat-flour into Denmark came into 


191713 
[raf 


ae 


force on September 30 last, but the 
Minister of Agriculture has submitted 
to the Standing Financial Committee 
of the Rigsdag a proposal authorizing. 
the import of wheat and flour pur- 
chased before that date, - 
38.000 sacks, on which he proposed 
a special tion import duty be 
of 8 kroner per toende measure 
for wheat and 12 kroner for flour. The 
committee approved the proposal. 


* 


that, although it must still be carried 
much Yurther, the general situation 
is well in The statement also 
contains evidence that industry and 
thrift, which are the best guarantees 
of recovery, are being manifested by 
the mass of the people. 

During the month there was a de- 
¢rease of $38,000,000 in current loans 
in Canada, these standing at $1,264,- 
490,000. Last year a certain amount 
of apprehension, was expressed when 
these loans exceeded savings deposits, 
but the danger point, in this respect, 
has been well passed, for now current 
loans in Canada are $50,000,000. below 
the total for savings. That, despite the 
fall in wages and unemployment, sav- 
ings deposits increased by $20,000,000 
during the month, is the best possible 
evidencé of thrift, and also of the fur- 
ther fact that unemployment is not a 
very serious problem. Further evi- 
dence of deflation is to be seen in the 
reduction of demand deposits by $73,- 
000,000, and of $22,582,000 in the note 
circulation. The total liabilities of 
chartered banks decreased by $136,- 
000,000, while the assets show a de- 
crease of $130,000,000 during the 
month. 


Trade Figures for January 


The trade figures by countries from 
January reflect the fall in prices. The 
imports from the United States were 
$51,844,000, as compared with $74,- 


486,000 for the same month last year; 


the exports to the United States were 
$32,490,000, as compared with $41,- 
000,000 for the same month in 1920. 
Imports from the United Kingdom 
were $11,216,000; for the same month 
in 1920 they were $16,446,000; exports 
thereto were $28,886,000; for the same 
month in 1920 they were $38,000,000. 
In so far as the United States is 
concerned, the decrease in imports is 
not as marked as the figures might 
seem to indicate, prices being un- 
doubtedly lower, as a general thing, 
than they are in this country. This 
consideration no doubt is helping the 
American exporter in this market, and 
doubtless is doing much to offset. the 
handicap .resulting from the rate of 
exchange. It is quite evident that the 
United States is holding its own in 
this market much better than ie the 
United Kingdom, for a comparison 
of imports from both countries during 
January, 1920 and 1921, shows that the 
percentage of decrease of British im- 
ports has been greater than that of 
American; and this in spite of the 
fact that the British exporter is as- 
sisted by the rate of exchange, and 
enjoys the benefit resulting from a 
preferential tariff rate of 331-3 per 
cent. 


noted that Canada’s purchases from | 
the United States during the month | 


thereto.. 
New Steel Organization Plan 


After prolonged negotiations a new 
plan of organization for the British 
Empire Steel Corporation has been an- 
nounced. Under it the size of the 
merger has been much reduced, and 
will now consist of the Dominion Steel 
Corporation, the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company and the Halifax Ship- 
yards Company. For the most part, 
the backing remains the same. 
believed that under the new conditions 
the future of the corporation is much 
more assured than it was under the 
old. 

The stock market during the week 
was reactionary in tone, -pulp and 
paper stocks leading in the downward 
movement. For long these stocks held 
their own, but the announcement of a 
substantial cut in the price of news- 
print has had its inevitable effect. 
Some have begun to ask whether there 
is anything wrong with this important 
branch of Canadian industry, but there 
is good reason for the opinion that 
there is no cause for apprehension. 
The rapid depletion of the pulpwood, 
supply of the United States assures the 
prosperity of Canadian companies that 
have extensive limits, and have been 
carefully managed. Recent financing 
done by two companies, Spanish River 
with an issue of $3,000,000 and Abittibi 
with an issue of $4,000,000, is a good 
indication that the outlook for the in- 
dustry generally is considered satis- 
factory. It is said, however, that other 
companies will be in the market for 
at least $15000,000. 

The steady improvement in genera} 
merchandising continues. The im- 
provement is general from Qunabec 
city in the east to Vancouver in the 
west, the best reports coming now pos- 
sibly from Ontario. From the west, 
however, the indications are decidedly 
better than they were ten days ago. 


ROYAL DUTCH REPORT 

LONDON, England—Reports were 
received from Amsterdam, yesterday, 
that a Royal Dutch meeting will be 
convened in Amsterdam on March 15 
to sanction an increase in the capital 
to 330,000,000 guilders. It was stated 
that no immediate issue is expected. 


7; SAO PAULO LOAN 
ording to cable advices from 
Lon the Sao Paulo loan subscrip- 
tion lista opened yesterday morning 
haye deen closed, the lean having 
been oversdBscribed. * , 
t 


In this connection it may be 


Inventory res 
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It is 


| 
to stock of record February 28 and 


usual quarterly dividend of 
cent on the debenture 


April 25 to stock of record April 10. 


The last dividend on common stock, 
paid December 15, was 4% per cent, 
$2 in cash and $2.50 in common stock. 


Directors of E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 


mours Powder Company have declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent on the common, payable May 2 
to stock of record April 30 and of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, pay- 


able May 2 to stock of. record April 20.{ 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Cor- 
poration has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 15. 

The Imperial O11 Corporation has 
ordered a stock distribution of 10 per 
cent, payable in common stock on May 
15 to all holders of record April 30. 
In addition the company has declared 
regular monthly cash dividends of 1 
per cent on its common stock, pay- 
able March 15 to stock of record 
February 28. : 

The Dictagraph Products Corpora- 
tion has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable April 15 to stock of 
record March 31. 

The Auto Car Company has declared 
a dividend of 1% per cent, payable 
March 10 to stock of record February 
28. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railway Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent on the common and preferred 
stocks. The common dividend is pay- 
able April 1 to stock.of record March 
10, preferred April 5 to stock of record 
March 10. . 

The directors of the Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation have passed the divi- 
dend on the stock. “Owing to the 
extremely light demand for copper,” 
said Stephen Birch, president of the 
company, ¥and the consequent inabil- 
ity to dispose of its product the 
directors of the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration believed the best interests of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation are 
being served by passing the disburse- 
ments for the current quarter.” 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 


COMPANY REPORT 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Earnings 


on the common stock of the American 


| Woolen Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1920, were equal to $4.56 


a share on the $40,000,000 stock. This 
compares with $44.89 in 1919 and 
$21.36 in 1918. 

Comparative statements for 1919 and 
1920 follow: 


1919 
$15,513,414 


1920 
$6,855,259 
2,800,000 
4,055,259 
1,983,333 
2,071,926 
2,228,404 
156,478 
2,567,053 
2,723,531 


12,713,414 
3,200,000 
9,513,414 
3,733,611 
5,779, 803 
14,500,000 
520,279,803 
1,000,000 
*19,279,803 
7,250,000 
"12,029,803 
19,724,622 

31,754,425 


Com divs 
Balance 
Depren 
Deficit 


2,723,531 
34,232,263 
31,508,732 


Deficit 
Prev sur 
Ttl surplus . 


*Surplus. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
GENERALLY FIRM 


NEW YORK, New York—Compara- 
tive firmness, was displayed by rep- 
resentative issues in the stock market 
yesterday, despite some reactions and 
rallies. Losses were retrieved and 
some gains were established toward 
the close. Atlantic Gulf, Crucible 
Steel, Baldwin Locomotive, General 
Asphalt and prominent rails made 
notable recoveries. Call money was 
easier, with high at 7 and low at 6. 
Sales totaled 493,200 shares. | 

The close was steady. Atlantic 
Gulf 46, up 4; Baldwin 90%, up 1%; 
Steel 81%. up K: Mexican Petroleum 
158, up 1%; General Asphalt 56%, 
up %. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Wednes- 

day Tuesday Parity 
$3.87% 23.88% 34.8665 

7 0720 1930 

0768 1930 
1660 1930 
0365 1930 
3420 4020 
.0162% 2380 
77 é 

3500 
1390 
2235 
1710 
1780 


Sterling 

Frances (French) 
Francs (Belgian). 
Francs (Swiss) 
Lire 


German marks ... 
Canadian dollar 2 
4285 
1933 
2680 
2680 
2680 


Swedish kroner .. 
Norwegian kroner 
Danish kroner ... 


RHODESIA GOLD OUTPUT 
LONDON, England—The output of 
gold in Rhodesia, South Africa, in Jan- 
uary was 46,956 fine ounces, valued at 
£293,794. In December the output 
was 37,377 fine ounces, with a value of 
£ 272,470. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SALES AGENTS. 


Active, dependable selling organization, 
established six years covering — 
retailers, Washington, Idaho 
Montana desires add 

to sell in this territory. 

nished and required. Write Robins on- 
Walker Company, Ltd., 708 Arctic Bidg., 
Seattle, U.S. A. 
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2,800,000, 


, Science Moni 
LONDON, England — The criticism 
of Australian finances on acéount of 


rope has been met by a vigorous mes- 
sage from William Hughes, the Prime 


Minister of Australia, in which the 


growth of this country since 1914-is 
set forth in striking figures. 

“Australia,” he says, “was never 
more generally prosperous than at 
the present time. And, judged by 
material standards, it is the most 
prosperous country in the world. 
There has been most grotesque mis- 
representation of Australia; its pros- 
perity rests on evidence that could 
not be refuted. In 1913 the value of 
wheat. exported. amounted to 8, 
000,000; last year, 232,000,000, while 
this year wheat will probably be ex- 
ported to the value of £ 40,000,000. 
In 1913 wool was exported to the 
value of £26,000,000, and last year 
£ 50,000,000.” . 

In 1913 there were 2,160,000 deposi- 
tors with aggregate amount in savings 
banks totaling 283,000,000, or an 
average of £37 each depositor. Com- 
pared with this the figures stand today 
at 3,178,000 depositors with £139,000,- 
000, averaging £44 4s. In associated 
banks there are deposits to the amount 
of £265,000,000. “This is the greatest 
story of progress ever told, and throws 
our critics into confusion,” the Prime 
Minister states. 

Taxation has increased from £4 
13s. 9d. in 1913 to £10 9s. 6d. per 
head last year. This is a great in- 
crease, but the wealth of the country 
has increased from £233,000,000 to 
£405,000,000 in the same period. 
Australians who complain of taxation 
can be,thankful that they are not 
paying £16 10s. or £21, whieh is 
the taxation per head in France and 
Great Britain respectively. 

The value of Australian manufac- 
tures has risen from £161,000,000 in 
1913 to £249,000,000 in 1919. Since 
1916 investments in industries total 
£111,000,000, including £52,000,000 in 
new industries. British manufactur- 
ers are arriving in Australia almost 
every day for the purpose of estab- 
lishing new works. Mr. Hughes urges 
that efforts should be concentrated 
— the encouragement of immigra- 
tion. 


REPORT OF HOOD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Sales of 
the Hood Rubber Company during 1920 
amounted to $32,867,000, a new récord 
for the company. Since 1915 the com- 
pany's sales have steadily increased. 
In that year they were $9,083,693: in 
1916, $11,666,501; in 1917, $18,573,765; 
in 1918, $22,341,081; and in 1919, 325, 
444,016. Tire sales in 1920 amounted 
to $8,700,000, compared with $6,500,000 
in 1919. 

The general balance sheet compares 
as follows: 


ASSETS 
1920 1919 

Real est. mach, etc. $5,250,000 $4;200,000 
Merchandise 9,808,396 

6,374,336 

1,643,974 
Inv in other corps.. 26,400 
Patents 


Preferred stock 
‘Notes payable 
Thrift club 
343,128 
2,363,953 
16,067,081 


CHICAGO MARKETS _ 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Slight upturns 
were registered in the wheat market 
yesterday. March opened at 1.69 and 
closed at 1.68, an advance of 1% 
from the previous close. May closed 
at 1.59%, an advance of 1% points. 
Corn also went up slightly, May cios- 
ing at 70% and July at 726. Hogs 
were quoted at 10 to 15 points higher, 
$10.90 being bid for mostly good qual- 
ity. Provisions were lower. May 
rye 1.43%, July rye 1.27%, May barley 
70, May pork 21.70, May lard 12.35, 
* lard 12.75, May ribs 11.82, July 
12.20. 


American Woolen Company 
(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quar- 
terly dividends of Dollar ‘and Seventy-Five 
Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock 
and One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) 
per share on the Stock of this Com- 


will be paid om April 15 1921 
pa pa 7 ’ * 
e 6, 1921. ~ pte onc 
Transfer books will be closed at the close of 
March 16, 1921, and will be reopened at 
the of business April 1, 1921. 
WILLIAM HK. DWEILY, Treasurer. 

. Boston, Mass., March 1, 1021. 
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versity of Georgia 18. 


when Georgia came back 
outplayed the winners. 


eee „It, Anderson 
Score—University of Kentucky 20, Un- 
Goals from floor 


—King 4, Adkins 3, Heydon for Ken- 
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‘also made 4 goals from fouls. 
‘Lohman 22 added 2 goals to the Iowa 


tucky; Anderson 2, Murray 2, Bennett. 
Owens for Georgia. Goals from fouls— 
Kentucky: Anderson 7 for 
Referee—D. J. Yates. Umpire 
B. Sutton. Time—Two 20m. periods. 


AoW BASKETBALL 


TEAM IS A WINNER 


3 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Nos Office 


EVANSTON, Illinois—Northwestern ; 
University lost the last home game of 


the basketball season held here Mon- 
day night when the University of Iowa 

ot. 26 — 6 r 

20 (0 14. e game was 
hy Iowa's ikeener eye for the bas- 
R. J. Kaufmann 21, captain of 
team, made a phenomenal 
ag the first two minutes of 
down the 
N the middle 
the floor soon after the opening of 
the second half. 

F. J. Shimek 22 was the star per- 
former for the lovran team, making 4 
goals from the G@oor by his skill in 
working his way up to the goal. He 
C. J. 


von 
pongo 


pd re 
4 1 » ** 55 5 mt 


: 
** 
e &, 


score during the first halt. I. J. Pat- 
terson 23, playing left guard for 
Northwestern, threw 1 long goal from 
the floor, and was successful in foiling 
the Iowan players on numerous occa- 


sions and getting in easy range of the 


goal. Two such attempts were suc- 
cessful and added 4 points to the 
Northwestern score. 

H. W. McKenzie 23, Northwestern's 
star point-winner of the season, was 


and threw only 1 goal 


from the floor and 4 goals from fouls. 
The summary: 


NORTHWESTERN 


er. 
wo | 


MOUQUIN WINNER OF 
- JUNIOR FOILS TITLE 


Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — The 
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_| horizontal bars; and Finn Aanesen 21, 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

_ , from its Western News 

MADISON, Wisconsin—G ta at 
the University of Wisconsin are ex- 
pected to make a fine showing in their 
meets this year. Coach F. E. Schlat- 
ter has cut his squad to 11 mew, and 
among these 11 there are three W“ 
men from last year’s squad. They 
are B. A. Hagen 21, captain of the 
team, whose specialty is tumbling; 
L. W. Tasche 31, who is a fine per- 
former on the rings, parallel bars, and 


who is a great fencer. en won 
first place handling the broadswords 
and second with the foils at the Con- 
ference last year. ‘ 
Frank Kudbosch 23 is doing fine 
work on the horizontal and paraliel 
bars. E. A. Kletzein 23 is showing up 
well on the side horse and parallel 
bars. Coach Schiatter is also using 
F. L. Bumer 23 on the horizontal bars. 
H. D. Kitchen 23 is doing good 
work in tumbling. J. L. Curtin 21 
and M. E. Hansen 23 are sure to place 
in the side horse event. W. A. Kates 
21 performs well on the rings. W. H. 
Porth 23 will be used on the parallel 
bars and the rings. The schedule is 
as follows: | 
March 4—University of Chicago at 
Chicago; 11 and 12—Conference meet at 
Indiana; 17— Northwestern Gymnasium 
meet at the University of Minnesota. 
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WOMEN’S INDOOR 
TENNIS, MARCH 


* 1 
INDOOR LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 
(Women's Singles) 


1907—Miss K. H. Moore. 
1908—Miss Marie Wagner. 
1908—-Miss Marie Wagner. 
1910-—-Miss F. S. Schmidt. 
1911—Miss Marie Wagner. 
1912—No tournament. 
1913—Miss Marie Wagner. 
1914—-Miss Marie Wagner. 
1915—Miss Molla Bjurstedt. 
1916—Miss Molla Bjurstedt. 
1917—Miss Marie Wagner. 
‘1918—Miss Molla Bjurstedt. 
1919—Mrs. G. W. Wightman. 
1920—Miss Helene Pollak. 

(Women’s Doubles) 
1908—Miss K. H. Moore-Mrs. W. H. Pouch. 
1900 — Mies E. H. Moore-Miss Erna Marcus. 
1910 —- Miss M. Wagner-Miss C. Kuttrof. 
1811—Miss B. Fleming-Miss E. C. Bunce. 
1912—No tournament. 
1913—Miss M. Wagner-Miss C. Kuttroff. 
1914—Miass C. Cassel-Mrs. S. F. Weaver. 
1915—Mrs. M. McLean-Mrs, S. F. Weaver. 
1916—Miss M. Wagner-Miss M. Bjurstedt. 
.1917—Miss Marie Wagner-Miss M. Taylor. 
1918—Miss E. Goss-Mrs. S. F. Weaver. 
1919—Mrs. Wightman-Miss M. Zinderstein. 
1920—-Mrs. Morris-Miss Pollak. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Announce- 
ments are out for the women’s indoor 
singles, doubles, and mixed-dorbles 
United States lawn tennis champion- 
ships, which are scheduled to take 
place on the covered courts of the 
Longwood Cricket Club at Chestnut 
* beginning the week of March 


Mrs, G. W. Wightman, champion in 
1919, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the tournament. It is 
to have the first-round 
matches of players from out of town 
scheduled for March 15. The women’s 
doubles are to start the 16th, with 
the mixed doubles starting on the fol- 
lowing day. It is expected that there 
will be a large and representative 
entry list, with Miss Helene Pollak, 
the present champion, among the 
contestants. 

In addition to the women’s cham- 
pionships there will be a men’s invi- 
tation doubles tournament, which will 
begin March 17, and be so scheduled 
as not to interfere with the mixed 
doubles. Entries close March 12, with 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


HARVARD ELECTS OWEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
George Owen 23, of Newton, was yes- 


14 
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ington State 

night, 35 to 28. The second 

the series was faster than the Monday 
night’s contest. Washington State 
threatened the Oregon lead of a 15-to- 


18 score at the end of the first period, 


Coach G. M. Bohler’s men came 


wack strongly and held the lead for f 


the remainder of the game. 

M. W. Rockey 21 and Milo Melvor 
21 starred for the visitors, while E. R. 
Durno 21 and H. C. Latham 23 led 
the Oregon scorers. This pair were 
responsible for all but 4 of Oregon's 
scores. The summary: 

WASHINGTON 
STATE 


Score—University of Oregon 85, State 
College of Washington 28. Goals from 
floor—H; C. Latham 6, Durno 4, M. L. 
Latham, Beller for Oregon; Rockey 7. 
¥riel 8, Cisna, Melvor for Washington 
State. Goals from fouls—Durno 11 for 
Oregon; Melvor 4 for Washington State. 
Referee—Raiph Coleman, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. Time—Two 20m. pe- 
riods. 


CONFERENCE, SERIES 
IN CLOSING STAGES 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
A. A. BASKETBALL STANDING 


L P.. 
3 700 
667 
600 
600 
600 
556 
556 
455 
200 
100 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Keen suspense 
marks the climax of the race for the 
basketball championship of the Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Asso- 


ciation, which occurs with surprising ' 


suddenness during the eight contests 
scheduled to be played between 
Thursday and next Tuesday. When 
these games are marked off, only two 
will remain, but they will have no 
bearing on the championship and will 
constitute an anti-climax, ending 
March 14. 

Attention is first concentrated on 
the battle between Indiana University 
and Puraue University at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, today. These two teams 
have struggled at the top of the list 
all season. When they faced each 
other previously, Purdue gave Indiana 
its first defeat of the winter, score 
27 to 19. The chance for the Hoosiers 
to return this compliment adds to the 
crucial interest which centers on this 
game. . 

No matter which one wins today, 
neither will be able to slacken its 
pace, for Purdue on Saturday receives 
University of Iowa, and Indiana on 
Monday receives University of Minne- 
sota. During the latter half of the 
season, Iowa has been the surprise of 
tre circuit, turning the tables on 
teams that previously defeated it, 
downing Indiana twice in succession 
and Purdue once, the latter by a score 
of 20 to 15. Minnesota is another 
team that is finishing strongly, and 
may be able‘to reverse the verdict of 
its previous trial with Indiana, which 
was a 25-to-23 defeat. 

Next, University of [Illinois must 
dispose of University of Uhicago on 
Saturday, and then again face Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the team that out- 
ecored the Illini 24 to 18 only last 
week. The down-state team defeated 
Chicago 33 to 29 early this season, 
when the Maroous were in much bet- 
ter form than at present. 

University of Wisconsin is next in 
line with the greatest interest at stake 
in its final two games. It receives 
Minnesota on Saturday and Ohio State 
University on Tuesday. The Badgers’ 
previous defeat by the Gophers was by 


a single point, 22 to 21; while in their | 


first meeting with the Buckeyes the 
Badgers piled up a 42-to-25 victory. 
If Wisconsin can win both games, 
and. the leaders, on the other hand, 
are unfortunate in their finishes, the 
Badgers may squeeze into the highest 
honors. 3 

Michigan against Ohio at Columbus, 
Ohio, is the remaining game in pros- 
pect. The Wolverines, like the Hawk- 
eyes, have reversed their early season 
performances. These two second- 
division teams, by defeating the lead- 
ers, have kept the race close and un- 
certain to the finish. The schedules 
of all but Northwestern, which ‘is idle 
this week, Iowa and Minnesota, are 
wound up by the games herein 
enumerated. 


BILLIARDS TOURNEY 
STARTS ON MONDAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—W. H. Leu of 
Rockford, Illinois, champion of this 
State, and G. Gardner of New York 
City, runner-up for the national cham- 
last year, will be matched in 

the opening contest of the tourney for 
the United States National Amateur 
Pocket Billiards title here next Mon- 
day afternoon, according to the an- 
nouncement made Wednesday by Alex- 


ander Donovan, manager of the 


doats of last year. 
Wallis is driving the men hard as he 


cided by total number of points in- 
stead of by number of games won and 


Blue and Gold Is Working Hard 
to Defeat the University of 
Washington. Crew for the 
First Time This Season 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
BERKELEY, California—Four shells 
containing University of California 
“Trew aspirants are on the Oakland 
estuary every other day gradually 
working into form for the regatta with 
University of Washington April 9. 
The race will be held at the California 
institution this year. California and 
Washington are the only two col'eges 
putting boats on the water this year, 
Leland Stapford Junior University 
having discontinued after the defeat 
of last year, realizing that she was 
financially unable to give her men the 

support they needed to win. 
California is still determined to 
wrest a victory from her northern 
rival whom she has never succeeded 
in beating to the tape. This year 
prospects are very good with a num- 
ber of veterans back and a strong list 
of men from the second and third 
Coach 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


the third division of the Hnglish As- 
sociation Football League — Ernest 
Simms, Luton Town; Francis Hoddi- 
nott, Watford, and J. Birch, Queens 
Park Rangers—succeeded in scoring a 


goal on January 29, no change was 
effected in their relative positions on 


| the Ust. W. E. Rawlings of Southamp- 


ton, however, gained a little on the 
leaders by netting ‘twice against 
Grimsby Town in the second round 
of the competition for the Football As- 
sociation Cup, thereby advancing into 
fourth place. He has been a fairly 
consistent scorer of late, and the same 
remark is applicable to J. Edmondson, 
who scored Swansea Town’s only goal 
in the course of a cup-tie with Ply- 
mouth Argyle. J. Walker, by scoring 
1 of Merthyr Town's 7 goals against 
Exeter City, ran his total into double 
figures. The list: 


Player and club— 
Ernest! Simms, Luton Town 
francis Hoddinott, Watford 
J. Birch, Queens Park Rangers 
W. E. Rawlings, Southampton 
Albert Fairclough, Southend United .. 
H. J. Fleming, Swindon Town 1 
C. W. Bailey, Reading 
John Doran, Brighton & Hove Albion 13 
w. J. Smith, Queens Park Rangers.. 13 
George Whitworth, Northampton Town 12 
H. E. King, Bradford 12 
A. A. Dominy, Southampton 
J. Conner, Crystal Palace 
William Batty, Swindon Town 
William” Lockett, Northampton Town. 11 
Peter Ronald, Watford 1 
E. Smith, Crystal Palace 
J. Walker, Merthyr Town 
A. S. Leigh, Bristol Roverrtss 
James Moore, Southampton 
William Wright, Exeter City 
B. Beynon, Swansea Town 
J. Gregory, Queens Park Rangers 
William Keen, Millwall 
T. H. Gilbey, Gillingham 
Frank Stringfellow, Portsmouth 
A. Mathieson, Luton Town 
J. Edmondson, Swansea Town 
James Stokoe, Swindon Town 
A. Wolstenholme, Newport County ... 


B. F. B. 


Edward Rodgerson, Brighton & Hove 
Albion 
W. E. Chesser, Merthyr Town 


has interested a number of alumni! Reginald Boyne, Brentford 


in the boat and it will be sent east to 


the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa-| J. C. 
| J. Whibley, Crystal Palace ...s,.eee0- 


| Ivor Jones, 


tion race at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
if a victory over Washington is scored. 

Capt. J. M. Rogers 21 of this year’s 
boat, who rows bow, is confident that 
he is to lead the first winning Cali- 
fornia crew this year. Robert Griffin 
21 will replace G. S. Hinsdale, cap- 
tain of last year’s crew, at No. 2. 
Griffin rowed bow two years ago, but 
was shifted to a port oar last year. 
when California needed a stroke. He 
could not seem to get used to the 
change, but this year is holding his 
place at No. 2 and will probably be 
there when the race starts. F. G. 
Meehan 21 will be back at No. 3. He 
is as big as ever and will probably 
win his place again this year. Henry 
de Roulet 22, who rowed No. 4 last 
year, is unable to come out this season 
and is coaching the freshman eight. 
His place will be filled by either 
George Reynolds 23 of last year’s 
freshman eight or Will Lyons of last 
year’s second boat. C. S. Marquardson 
21, No. 5 of the 1920 crew, will be 
shifted to No. 7 this year, and R. C. 
Downs ’21 will return to 5. Downs is 
rowing in mid-season form already. 
He is the most finished oarsman on 
the crew, and pulls the most powerful 
oar. J. A. Rheinhardt 22 is back for 
his place at No. 6, but has a strong 
man from last year’s freshman boat to 
beat out. Threkeld is the biggest 
candidate out for the boat, and his 
form is improving with experience. 
A. E. Larsen will probably stroke the 
boat again this year. He proved to be 
a good stroke last year, and the mon 
behind him worked so well that he 
need only keep on this season. K. H. 
Repath 21, cox of the second’ varsity 
last spring, is directing the boat this 
year. He has earned the place by two 
years’ waiting and can handle the boat 
in masterly fashion. 

There are over 40 candidates out 
for the crew this year, not counting 
the freshmen. There will be no con- 
ference rules and a training table will 
be established soon. 1 


HARVARD SWIMMERS 
OUTCLASSED BY YALE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Despite 
the absence of four of its best ewim- 
mers, the Yale varsity swimming 
team easily defeated the Harvard var- 
sity in their dual meet in the Boston 
F. M. C. A. pool Saturday night, 37 
points to 16. 

Harvard won only one first place, 
and that was in the 50-yard swim, 
which Capt. A., H. Brackett, occ., won 
in 27s. Brackett was also second in 
the 100-yard swim, only a few inches 
behind Freeman Higgins 23 of Yale. 
The summary: 

50-Tard Swim—Won by A. H. Brackett, 
Harvard; Parkman Johnson, Harvard, 
second: A. M. Schaeffer, Yale, third. 
Time—27s. 

100-Yard Swim— Won by Freeman Hig- 
gins, Yale; A. H. Brackett, Harvard, 
second: J. E. Neville, Yale, third. Time 
—Iim. 24s. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by F. deP. Towns- 
end Jr., Yale; S. C. Hopkins Jr., Yale, 
second: W. W. Douglass, Harvard, third. 


Time--2m. 41s. : 
Yale University 
‘ jel 


Race—Won by 
(A. M. Schaeffer, F. H. Cooke, Dan 
Tyler Jr., Freeman Higgins); Harvard 
University (W. F. Wyman, R. F. Thayer, 
L. H. Rittenberg. N. H. Parsons), second. 
Time—Im. 478. 

Fancy Diving—Won by Arthur Fer- 
guron, Yale; P. H. Crane, Yale, second; 
Doherty, Harvard, third. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by N. T. 
Guernsey Jr., Yale; P. K. Thomas, Har- 
vard, second; B. J. Wood, Tale, third: 
Distance—74ft. Zen. 


„ 


Menlove, Crystal Palace 
Clarke, Grimsby Town 


I E * 


Swansea Town 
James Broad, Millwall 

George Travers, Norwich City 
Charles White, Watford 

H. Dobson, Newport County 
Charles Vowl@s, Exeter City 
Robert Dennison, Norwich City 
D. Collier, Grimsby Town 
George Sheffield, Plymouth Argyle .. 
Beale, Merthyr Town 

W. J. Brown, Swansea Town 
A. E. Denyer, Swindon Town 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
IN TENNIS SERIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from‘ its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—The United 
States Davis Cup tennis team has de- 
feated Victoria in Melbourne and Aus- 
tralia in Sydney, proving beyond doubt 
the right of the United States to hold 
the Davis Cup. But the team has 
achieved more than two tennis tri- 
umphs, as it hgs won the affection of 
all Australians by fine sportsmanship, 
sterling play and boyish enthusiasm. 

Australian lawn tennis has taken its 
cue from N. E. Brookes, the silent mas- 
ster of the court. It has almost been 
“bad form” to show enthusiasm or to 
regret a lost stroke, but WY! T. 
Tilden 2d, with his wonderful coat, 
W. M. Johnston with his happy good- 
fellowship, W. M. Washburn with 
his enormous spectacles, these have 
brought color and joy to the Australian 
crowds. Again and again, also, the 
Americans deliberately threw points 
away which they considered had been 
unfairly awarded to them by the um- 
pire, and each time the onlookers 
cheered them. 

Historians may yet record that the 
team was worth more to the Austral- 
American entente than the cruise of a 
score of dreadnaughts, 

Australians have found some cause 
7 self congratulation in the contests 
played in Melbourne and Sydney. In 
the doubles their players did well and 
in the singles they were not always 
eclipsed. G. L. Patterson jastified 
himself at least once when he defeated 
Johnston in Melbourne by 2 sets out 
of 3. Young J. B. Hawkes had a vic- 
tory in the doubles and extended 
Johnston in the singles. It is to such 
men as Hawkes of Victoria and 
Norman Peach of New South Wales 
that Australia must look, rather than 
to its veterans like Brookes. 

The contests between Victoria and 
the Americans, in three days’ play 
were as follows: 


STNGLES 


Matches Sets Games 
78 
54 


United States 
Victoria 


55 
47 


125 
Victoria 109 


A feature of all the matches was 
the good fellowship displayed, and 
this was emphasized at the welcomes 
to the visitors. It remained for Sam- 
uel Hardy, the American captain, to 
sum up the situation: 

“Various governments have recog- 
nized tennis as a factor in the national 
life,” said Mr. Hardy. “I know of one 
country which requested, its leading 
player to tour another country sim- 
ply for the international good which 
might result. The American team will 
feel that it has achieved something if 


it has strengthened the bond petween 


é 


| LONDON, England—As each of the 
three most prominent goal-scorers in 


| Wednesday 


promoting the 
warmly 


“get together” club has 
recognized by all who 
for Anglo-Ame-ican 


“But I am also filled 
tion for the sporting prowess of this, 
in point ot population, comparatively 
small country that has kept the rep-. 
resentatives of a nation of 105,000,000 
people at bay for so many years.” 

Australia’s gratitude to America’s 
‘players for having come to the Com- 
monwealth, in spite of all the ship- 
ping difficulties and the risk of being 
stranded, was expressed by the vice- 
president of the Victorian Lawn Ten- 
nis Association,, who said that not 
only had the Americans won the 
Davis Cup and ed to win it, 
but they had also won the highest re- 
spect and admiration as great players 
and great sportsmen. 


THOMAS REECE 
WINS NINTH HEAT 


His Opponent, H. W. Stevenson, 
Loses by 316 Points in the 
London Billiards Tourney 


LONDON PROFESSIONAL BILLIABDS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won Lost Pts. 


Thomas Newman 
William Smith 
Thomas Reece 
H. W. Stevenson 
Claude Falkiner . 
Thomas Aiken 


conn + + & 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The ninth heat 
of the London professional billiards 
tournament was won by Thomas 


7 Reece, who defeated H. W. Stevenson, 
„a former champion, by 316 points. The 


game was 16,000 up, and each player 
received. 500 start from the scratch 
man. The game was very even, 


despite the fact that Reece went away 
>i with a burst in the early playing. By 


Wednesday of the first week, he had 
obtained a lead of 1839, but this he 
gradually lost until, when the sixth 
day’s play was completed, he was 
actually faced with a deficit of 387. 
Stevenson had been playing consist- 
ently if not brilliantly, and always 


; | looked like springing a surprise on his 


opponent. 

Having once obtained a lead, Steven- 
son was loath to relinquish his 
advantage, and he maintained a su- 
periority of about 200 points until the 
Wednesday of the second week. On 
the following day he himself was 215 
behind, and, try as he did, he was 
unable to reduce the gap. On the 
Friday, Reece went 409 points ahead, 
to win finally, as stated, by 316. 
Throughout the match there was little 
to record in the way of high scoring, 
each player running past the 200 
mark on every few occasions. Reece’s 
best. effort yielded him 398, whilst 
Stevenson showed to great advantage 
when compiling 277. 

Another interesting match was that 
between William Smith, the champion, 
and Claude Falkiner. The latter was 
in receipt of 500 out of 16,000, and 
more than once it looked as if he 
would emerge successful. The con- 
sistency and occasional brilliance of 
the champion sufficed to overshadow 
him, however, and, after the closest of 
close games—only 16 points separated 
the players on the penultimate day— 
he was defeated by the narrow margin 
of 512. The summary: 

NINTH HEAT OF LONDON PROFES- 

SIONAL BILLIARDS TOURNAMENT 


FIRST WEEK 
Thomas 
Reece 


H. W. 
Stevenson 

855 

1.288 

2,475 

4,441 

5,880 
7,194 7,581 

SECOND WEEK 
Thomas 

Reece 


H. W. 
Stevenson 

8.881 
10.219 
11,584 
12,779 
14,028 
15,684 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


— — 


ROSS WINS ANOTHER TITL 


NEW YORK, New York—Norman 
Ross, of the Illinois Athletic Club, 
eusily won the United ‘States Amateur 
Union 220-yard swimming champion- 
ship title of 1921 in the pool of the 
Néw York Athletic Club, Tuesday 
night, in 2m. 221-5s; Leo Giebel, of 
the home club, was second, 6 1-58. 
behind the winner; D. L. Jones, of 
the IIlinois Athletic Club, was third. 
G. W. Dahm, of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, won the fancy diving with 
140.7 points, L. J. Dalbach being 
second with 130.7 points. 


ANOTHER TENNIS CHALLENGE 


NEW YORK, New York—The Lawn 
Tennis Association of Tzecho-Slovakia 
has issued a challenge for the Davis 
Cup, the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association announced yesterday. Thie 
is the seventh nation to enter the lists 
for the international trophy. India, 
Spain, France, British Isles, the Phil- 
ippines and Australasia already have 
challenged. Tzecho-Slovak players 
performed brilliantly in the early 
rounds of the Olympic tennis tourna- 
ment at Antwerp. . Wojek, Just and 
Ardelt, whose play appeared best of 
the team, are considered the leading 


possibilities for the Davie Cup entry. 
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| Football Te of The Two 


Princes for the First Time 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
PARIS, France—An international 
Association football match took place 
at the Park des Princes here recently 
when the national elevens of France 
and Ireland met on the soccer field 
for the first time in history, the 
visitors gaining a hard-earned victory 
by 2 goals to 1. A feature of the 
match was the brilliant display of 
Nathaniel Adams, the Irish goalkeeper, 
who was reliability personified, and 
his work completely threw into the 
shadow that of Maurice Baudier, his 


vis-a-vis. The Irish defense was very 
sound, the work of Francis Heaney 
and Robert Mills being especially 
praiseworthy, but the team as a. whole 
was by no means overwhelmingly su- 
perior to the Frenchmen, for whom 
Lucien Gamblin, Paul Nicholas, and 
Francois Hugues showed excellent 
form. 

Play opened with long kicks from 
end to end of the field, and a French 
rush caused Adams to take more than 
the allotted number of paces with the 
ball in his hands. This gave France 
an opportunity, but Gamblin, who 
the free kick, falle to find the 
Getting into action, the Irishmen 
went full down the field, and Alex- 
ander Steele just skimmed the eross- 
bar with a mighty shot. Rapid for- 
ward play saw the ball sweeping from 
end to end, both goalkeepers discharz- 
ing their onerous duties with aptitude. 
After a fruitless corner-kick, the Irish 
vanguard worked down toward the 
home goal, only to be pulled up short 
when almost through the defense. 
Then followed a melée from the midst 
of which James Chambers put a shot 
into the goal, and Ireland was 1 up. 
The instant the ball was kicked off, 
the Irishmen again pressed down upon 
their opponents, and with a dropping 
long-distance shot, Steele added a sec- 
ond goal for his side. 

The Frenchmen now redoubled 
their efforts, and indeed seemed to 
have the better of play in the second 
half. Then the Irishmen applied 
pressure, and for some time kept the 
play confined to home territory. At 
last the Frenchmen got away, and 
after several good shots at goal were 
awarded a free kick. This was well 
taken by Raymond Dubly, and as the 
Irish goalkeeper could only partially 
effect a clearance, Francois Gugues 
showed his powers.as an opportunist 
by making a point for France. Play 

r this was fast and keen, and it 
speaks volumes for Adams in par- 
ticular and the Irish defense in gen- 
eral that they retained the lead until 
the final whistle. The summary: 


IRELAND FRANCE 
Jackson, 
Steele, 
Chambers, 


rhb, Vanco 
chb, Hugues 
lhb, Bonnarde! 


Ib, Gamblin 

Beaudier 

Score—Ireland Goals— 

Chambers and Steele for Ireland; Hugues 
for France. 


CRESCENT DEFEATS 
THE D. K. E. CLUB 


METROPOLITAN LEAGUE SQUASH 
TENNIS CLASS RFR STANDING 


Club— W. L. 
Tale Club 12 a 
Columbia Club 3 
3 
5 
8 


re 
1.000 
750 
583 
583 
333 
8 10 165 
Army and Navy Clud 11 083 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Class 
B team championship of the Metropoli- 
tan Squash Tennis Association was 
finally concluded yesterday afternoon 
when the Crescent Athletic Club de- 
feated the D. K. E. Club, 7 matches 
to 0, on the Crescent Athletic Club 
courts, as the Army and Navy Club 


had formally announced its default 
to the Princeton Club in the other. 

The only close match of the day was 
at the top of the score, where: F. A. 
Jenkins, the runner-up in the recent 
New Jersey championship, took the 
first game from A. B. Baxter Jr., Cres- 
cent champion. The summary: 


A. B. Baxter Jr., Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated F. A. Jenkins, D. K. E. Club, 
10—15, 15—8, 156—4. 

J. M. Doigt, Crescent Athletic Club, de- 
feated G. G. Davidson, D. K. E. Club, 
15—3, 15—3. | 

C. W. Dingee, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated W. W. Taylor, D. K. E. Club, 
15—8, 16—10. 

H. W. Dangler, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated H. S. Thorne, D. K. E. Club, 
15—2, 15—6. 

K. F. McVaugh, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated J. O. Brotherhood, D. K. E. Club, 
15—1, 15—2. 

M. M. Sterting, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated P. M. Whelan, D. K. E. Club, 
15—3, 15—6. . 

N, F. Torrance, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated S. B. Steward, D. K. E. Club, 
1§—11, 15—3. 


AMUSEMENTS 


‘BOSTON 


HOCKEY a) ONIGHT 


NEW BOSTON ARENA 
B. A. A. vs. La Tuque (Que.) 
SATURDAY ¥VIGHT | 
Crimson Ramblers vs. La Tuque 


Harvard Club 
Princeton CluD ..cceces 
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45. MONUMENT PLACE 


Greene’s Flower Shop 


Ht, Successor to Hensley’s 
5 East Main Iz. New 21-402 


IVEY COMPANY, 
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AUSTRALIAN LABOR 
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IN DISAGREEMENT 
Party Resents Conciliatory Atti 


have been put 
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the player has in himself the be 
means of appearing to be of good 
height—stage presence, the effect of 
good carriage of the chest and head. 
By means of this magnificent pres- 
ence, James O’Neil seemed to an 
audience to be six feet tall, whereas 
he really was three inches short of 


that.” 
tude of Mr. Storey, a Labor Mr. Phillips had been putting on a 


Premier, Toward the Council 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


' SYDNEY, New South Wales—A 
critical situation recently developed in 
the Australian Labor Party, which is 
now in power in this state, a clash 
occurring between Labor in Parlia- 


ment and Labor outside. The dis- 
pute arose before Mr. Storey left for 
London 


The executive of the party, consist- 
ing of men who are not in Parliament, 
is charged with the duty of indorsing 
the selection of candidates chosen by 
the local Labor leagues, and it con- 
siders itself entitled to exercise con- 
trol over them after they are elected. 

The more militant members are in- 
dignant at the conciliatory attitude of 
Mr. Storey, the State Premier, toward 
the Legislative Council and the finan- 
cial institutions. They consider that 
he should “take” the money he 8 

ae * . 


new appothtments (o the council 
(which is a nominee chamber) and 


that, instead of gding to London and 
‘|proroguing Parliament for six months 


@ government was vehenrently op- 
ed to nationalization, yet in one 


policy. He theught 


1e whole of that 
9 lay in getting rid 
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or more, he should call it together 
almost immediately to secure the en- 
actment of Labor measures. 

Dissatisfaction came to a head when 
the executive summoned Mr. Storey 
before them, in order to impress 
their views upon him. Discussion 
proceeded for many hours, and was 
adjourned till the following day, when 
it was again continued. Nothing defi- 
nite was allowed to transpire, but it 
was understood at the close of these 
m that both parties were firm 
in their attitude and that another con- 
ference would be held. The confer- 
ence succeeded in securing the ap- 
pointment of Alderman Lambert, its 
own president, as Lord Mayor of Syd- 
ney, and deems itself entitled to dic- 
tate to the government. 

Meanwhile a meeting to bid fare- 
well to Mr., Mrs. and Miss Storey was 
arranged et Balmain, the constituency 
which Mr. Storey represents. He was 
presented with an illuminated address 
and his wife and daughter also re- 
ceived gifts. Mr. Storey took occasion 
to give his own view of the situation 
in the following characteritsic utter- 
ance, as by the morning 


press . 

“Now that I am on the eve of my 
departure, the papers are asking, WiIII 
Mr. Storey go to England?’ I say, 
Fes, if God spares me.’ The papers 
ask, ‘Will Mr. Storey be deposed?’ My 
answer is, ‘No; he will not be de- 

“My party, 44 strong, is behind me. 
Never did a man have a more loyal 
and solid party behind him. They dif- 
fer from me, but that was an Austral- 
jan way of showing appreciation. It 
will be a bad day when people cease 
to have independent opinions of their 
0 


wn. 
„ have indeed been told that Par- 
Hament should not be closed for six 
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beard and carefully arranging his hair. 
One could see the face of Grant de- 


veloping, though very slowly, as the 


image comes gradually out on a 
photograph plate in the chemical bath 
that follows the exposure in the 
camera. Mr. Phillips did not hurry 
his work, yet there were few times 
during a full hour that he paused in 
his rubbings, his stipplings and his 
brush work about the cheeks and fore- 
head and eyes. His own eyes are 
brown and the necessity of getting a 
gray effect under his brows takes a 
great deal of the time consumed in 
making up. 

“Nearly six hundred times I have 
made up for this part. It may interest 
you to know that I hope to make up 


for it 600 times more—not in this play | 


only, but in a drama written for me 
by Edward E. Rose. I asked him one 
day at the Lambs’ to write me a 
Grant play and he responded with 
something very like an uninterested 
‘Humph!’ One matinée he came to 
eee Mr. Drinkwater’s play, and after 
the performance he came around and 
said, “You’re on. I'll do it.“ He put 
aside a great deal of important work 
he had on hand to study the times 
and character of Grant. As soon as 
he had his material he went ahead 
with the play, and it is now under 
consideration by several producers. 
This play will follow Grant from the 
time of his return from the Mexican 
War to his recovery from his Wall 
Street failure through the writing cf 
the Memoirs for the benefit of his 
family. That final spurt of winning 
$200,000 by his own exertions, after 
being thrown into bankruptcy through 
no fault of his own, is characteristic 
of Grant’s whole career. Over and 
over again that quiet-spoken, rather 
odd little man did spectacular things. 

“When Mr. Harris invited me to con- 
sider the réle of Grant I lost no time 
in accepting the part, although I am 
required to be on the stage only 16 
minutes. Despite the few speeches 
uttered, Mr. Drinkwater has charac- 
terized Grant completely. And then 
there is Grant’s late appearance in tlle 
story, just when the audience is ready 
for a new note, a new face. The 
effect is to give a new impetus to the 
story. Many times Gilbert in writing 
his librettos delayed the entrance of 
an important character, undoubtedly 
for this very purpose of giv a 
fresh push to the entertainment. The 
entrance point of Grant in ‘Abraham 
Lincoln’ is very like that favored 
place on the vaudeville theater bill, 
a point. somewhere about two-thirds 
through the entertainment. 

“I think William Harris Jr. de- 
serves a good deal of praise for put- 
ting on the American production of 
‘Abraham Lincoln.’ It is no secret 
of the profession that many men wise 
in the theater shook their heads over 
the chance that a play so uticonven- 
tional in plan, and written by an Eng- 
lishman, would satisfy American 
playgoers. In the end Mr. Harris put 
on the play because he thought it 
worth doing, because he felt that it 
ought to be done. It is this inclina- 
tion in Mr. Harris’ producing activi- 
ties, and his refusal to follow other 
producers like a sheep, that mark 
him, in my opinion, as the artistic 
successor of Charles Frohman.” 

Mr. Phillips spoke at some length 
about the element of opportunity in 
a player's career, how many a talented 
actor and actress is still hovering 
on the outskirts of Broadway await- 
ing the recognition of the ability they 
know to be theirs, but which has never 
had an altogether favorable hearing. 
After waiting 20 years and more, Mr. 


perhezd 

In .both instances the play went into 

New York under the most favorable 

conditions, and in each case a per- 
before an andi- 
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Whitney Corset Shop : 
Corsets 
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. W. Cor. 


Meridian and Circle, 


Indianapolis 


1545 WELTON STREET TEL. MAIN 7407 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 
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1855 Blake St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Super Service—Master Cleaners 
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The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
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“Quality and Service” 


Phone Main 1010 Sixteenth St., DENVER 


The Small Bros. Plumbing Co, 


Special attention. given to repair work 
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1985-87 Welton Street, Denver, Colo. 


Gigantic Cleaners & Tailors 
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just been elected as the new presi- 
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218 Gth Street 
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Logansport Dye Works 


TISYACTORY WET 
DRY CLEANING 


Phone 681 


CHAS. EK. RICHARDSON, Prop. 


dent of Reed College, this city, ac- 
cording to announcement made by the 
board of regents of the college. Dr. 
Scholz will come here on April 1 to 
take up his new duties. He succeeds 
William Trufant Foster, the first presi- 


‘JOHN MEHAFFIE 
SHEET METAL WORK 


Hardware, Stoves, Window Glass 


217-219 Fifth Street 


dent of the college, who resigned more 
than a year ago. ‘ 
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DENTAL CLINICS IN 
OREGON OPPOSED 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


. R. JONES SONS & CO.. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


al tl tl ti ll ~~ 


SHOES 


JAS. A. SNYDER, 208 24 Avenue 


— 


PORTLAND, Oregon— Five dental 
clinics are operating in the public 


KENTUCKY 


schools here according to information 
gained by The Public School Protec- 
tive League. These clinics are 
operated by the Junior Red Cross 


LOUISVILLE 


LA PALMA CAFETERIA CO, 


421-423 South 4th Avenue 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


apd in the elementary schools 
the children have raised the sum of 
$3600 to defray the expenses of these 


MASSACHUSETTS 


clinies, and the Portland Chapter 
of the organization has supplied the 


sum of $1600. js 

In the February issue of The News 
Bulletin, the Public School Protective 
League’s monthly paper, is an article 
on “The Dental .Clinic,” which states 
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merchandise. 
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Oh! See the O-CEDAR MOPS! 
is an exclamation many times elicited by oar 
1 cf these goods in the BRIGHT BAR- 
GAIN BASEMENT. where we carry mops 
and oll. Come — aud Feonomise.“ 


LA MODE CLOAK HOUSE 
* 109 So. Burdick Street 
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Service 
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THE LADIES’ STORE 
417 Hasting St. W. Vancouver, B. C. 


Cuthbertson V Co. Ltd. 


High-Class Men's Furnishings 
Sole Agents “Jaeger Pure Wool” 
Hastings St. W., and 648 Granville St. 
CLUBB&STEW ART, Ltd. 
Men’s and Boys’ Fine 


Clothing and Furnishings 


815 Hastings Street. West VANCOUVER 


. MO 
Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes 
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The Ingledew Shoe Co. 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR 
666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MONTANA 


__, BILLINGS _ 
BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
117 Morth 0th Btrect. BILLINGS, MONTANA 


RHODE ISLAND 


the situation pretty aptly. 
“Not only do the children have to 


submit to an examination by the; 


_ WORCESTER 
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Board of Health, but now the Junior 
Red Cross has taken the liberty upon 
itself of conducting a dental clinic 


MILADY’S SHOP - 


Embroideries—Good Shepherd Yarns 
E. T. ROLSTON 


902 Main St., Worcester 


for the benefit (7) of the school chil- 
dren. Just why the Junior Red Cross 
should have been given permission to 
4nvade the public schools and examine 
the ¢hildren is not easily compre- 
hended by thinking people. It is not 
an educational movement and their 
services are not solicited by the pub- 
lic, therefore it would seem that it is 
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AUTO ACCESSORIES ° 
Duncan & Goodell Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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entirely out of place in the public 
schools. The sponsors for these clin- 
ics would have us believe that their 
intentions are purely philanthropical, 
but there is already a clinic kept up 
by the public for the benefit of those 
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to accept opticians, nerve specialists, 
dietitians, nose and throat specialists, 
etc., as a part of our school system, 
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and how much time will the pupils 
have for education?” ms 


ARMISTICE INQUIRY CHECKED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Charges of needless sacrifice of the 
lives of American soldiers on Armi-. 
stice Day were stricken from a sub- 
committee report yesterday by the 
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House War Investigation Committee, 
after three hours’ debate. 
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changed his vote to pave the way for 
reconsideration and final action today. 
One Republican member of the full 
committee was absent yesterday. 
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Pran for The Christian Science’ Mouttor 


“So Giraffe kept putting down /2s without end” 


d | ; % 4 f 

‘ | , P cap with its gray earlaps, a little more ,. | “Why, that’s so as to be surprised.“ ness. And yet he dreamed. He ward, expectantly, and with great 

St. James S alace closely. ' | The Adventures of answered the skipper. — that, to make his task the eagerness. He could tell that there Tapestry 

‘ “See, dear, what a cozy little house . “To be what?” asked his passenger. easier, all the stars had left their were to be many figures for Giraffe 0 : 5 

+ Long Ago this is! I think we had better move Diggeldy Dan | “Surprised, of course. You see sur- usual places and crowded into the began far to the left. Ah! Now a and PF 

* 4 0 * ‘ ‘ t * r 

Have you ever wondered, as you | Tent in. Houses are so scarce this In Which Monkey All but Counts Prises are no end of fun and especially | milky way. At one end of the way was writing! estries in the shop windows on the 

8 year that we must settle quickly and 80 when one comes upon them in the was a door and out through this door 99, 7—. Fr a 

have been walking through a great . the Stars | ; | ‘ ‘avenue. Can you tell me a story to- 

: put things in order before the other woods. But they simply won't be the stars passed, two by two, and, as And then—“ Snap!“ went the chalk! } ; 

elt, or even just the biggest town 50 Copyrizi 1 . 8 3. : g 6 . inight about tapestry? They are s» 

: ; families come north. | opyright, 1921, by The Christian ‘come upen’ if the road is too straight. they did so, each pair made a most; Down, down it fell! . 3 

you know, what it must have been “But.” Science Publishing Society : Ter , . . 11 very pretty and must be made very 

ö ut,” said Mrs. Sparrow, drawing 2 It is coming around a bend and sud- profound bow and was duly counted. Hey! Stop it! Stop it!“ eried | ü — 

like before there were any houses nae sett at ies brown All rights reserved. Adis tel teal thi body 1 . 15.“ Monkey carefully I should think. 

a F: whet the ont eteleat gray cloak, 8 ‘ denly seeing something or somebody And each time Monkey got to 5,” | Monkey. ites oT een tall — 

| , ’ ; } 8 é tiraffe—-who had, in some mysterious Giraffe’s head dove after it but 9 > 5 

now so busy with motor cars and she peered over the front door, “this | through the night few Captain Strong- ot seeing that—well, that makes a sur- way joined him would write 12 with missed. tapestry, if you think you will like it. 

| what not running about and crowds! sign says Bluebird House’ and that beak with Monkey perched on his prise a surprise.” ‘his chalk on the face of the sky. The last pair of stars to pass I. is very interesting, but it seems 

| of people, was like when it was gust must mean the Bluebird family have back. And yet “perched” did not al-“ Oh!“ said Monkey, which is always |Giraffe wrote down “12” because, you through the door out of the milky way dane for you fo ask. The art of 

a quiet country lane, maybe? ' i ways describe the passenger's posture. | n ys wees Sys | rose 3 oe. . : | weaving tapestry was known to the 

g taken it. : good word to use when one isn't see, when Monkey counted he always were just crossing the sky under- | Geeks as early as Homer's time and 


” 
Well, in London it always seems 9 said Mr. Sparrow, “the blue- For there Were whole hours when he entirely certain that one understands finished with, | neath. 0 the Egyptians nines earlier Much 


to me specially interesting to wonder birds do not return until April, and J fast. fast asleep. what is being told. nine, ten, eleven, fifteen.” ; “Catch it! Catch it!“ Monkey; . N 
a baut such things. because London is this is only the middle of February. e e ee A d et ek “Look straight below us,” directed! And when anyone persists in count- called to them. “The chalk—the | Goa.) 8 She Commande te mse ot 
not only so big, but it is so old. Take, It would be very cozy in the shelter aa Tadded e ve er oe nt the skipper, as he continued to ex- ing up to 11 and then say 15“ the chalk. It's falling right past eee The art wan intro- 
oe ee n St: | of this. big. trunk ‘when the March was left behind 3 a Plain. “Do you see the boy who is total just has to be 12. Monkey had But they gave no heed. ‘duced from the East into Italy and 
‘ James’s, which, for hundreds of year | winds are blowing.” th 5 an e sights ot jogging along on the gray horse? He always counted that way. It was as Please, please! shouted Monkey! prance in about the ninth century, and 
has been one of the homes of 2 “Yes,” said Mrs. Sparrow, but that 4 a age = . to come is just about to begin to round that “high” as he could go. lustily, while his arms waved about. into England in the reign of Henry 
kings of England. Today it stands would mean moving akain in April, i Mee x ae : Saw ne not to sharpest turn in the road. Now look at So Giraffe, with the chalk between Stop it! Somebody stop it!“ VIII The finest tapestry was made 
in one of the busiest parts ot London. and that is such a trial. 8 — eyes until he Was what is just around the nose of the his lips, kept putting down 12s; Stop what?“ demanded a voice that by the Flemings. The best period of 
Thousands of taxicabs and motor! well.“ said Mr. Sparrow, “The There * meres vided wa ee without end. He put down so very came from nowhere in particular and | tapestry manufacturing was in tha, 
Lars and great crowds of people pass | plüebirds could easily find some other this resolution 3 9 3 the fas. Theres a zebra without any!many that’ the whole face of the vet seemed to be right at bis ear. | itthenith cestury.” 
d © the fas. stripes!” broke in Monkey. night-sky became simply covered with; “Why the chalk. There, can't you! How do they make it, Daddy? Do 


by its old gateway every day. An | 
place. Why bother any more for the cinating lights that twink! | 
yet, when it was first built, about 400 present? We can settle that when — in he thins Phe 3 due „That's what people call a donkey,” column after column of them. Now, see it whizzing down and down—” they use needles?” questioned Helen. 


a it was quite out in the the 55 | “Chalk. Wh halk? here: iene 3 
* y come,” and he puffed out bis] passed. Some (so it vent on Captain Strongbeak quite as at first this was all very well for, at chalk? Here, here; No! Tapestry is a woven fabric in 
vs (oo it seemed to. Mon, if there Had been no interruption. “And the stars having gone to the milky; wake up Monkey! Why you're dream- | which needles are never used, the 


feathers and looked very bold. ke ctually wi ) 

“No,” said Mrs. Sparrow, “I think 1 3 1 a stubborn one at that III warrant way, the sky was entirely clear. But ing!“ . threads being carried back and forth 
it would de wiser to find a house of! what an important personage was you,” he added as he flew a bit lower, as they came out of the door and were Of course he is,’ added a second | by a little French instrument called a 
our own. Besides here comes Lady- phssing overhead. Between the towns for I can make out two men pulling | counted they quite naturally sought voice, while its owner sheok bim by | broche, 

‘a Palace was built by | of-the-Hruse with hammer and nails. were dark stretches of meadow lands at his halter and another trying toto return to their stations. And when the shoulder. | “As tapestry is intended for deco- 
' and one writer tells us vou know she told us last year we of fields or of woods, though these | Push him along from behind.” they did, many found their places} And the next second Monkey opened rative purposes, it should be hung 
_how Henry delighted, one May Day must not fuss over her little bird- were often crossed and recrossed and Kee! They are. all crose-wige. of /:covered over: by strange looking 12 FC 
to ride forth at daybreak | tenant houses, as there was room for sv done into queer patterns by roads the road! exclaimed Monkey, laugh- or the pale-tails of 2s. Thus there per’s broad back with Crow perched | stretched or framed.” 
re of the palace to go all the bird families in their right that hag all the appearance of broad ing aloud at the sight. Nothing can] was some pushing and shoving and close beside him. “Daddy, these tapestries we saw to- 
“With a train of courtiers, places. Let's fly away quickly. Welribbons. No- and then Monkey could get past them unless the wonkey will that put Giraffe's otherwise splen- Where's Giraffe?” he asked as he day looked just like pictures, like biz 
‘dressed in white and silver, have wasted too much time now.” make out some one walking or riding move on.” | didly straight columns somewhat sat up with a start. “And all the | palatings.”” 

make his way into the r Sparrow chattered and scolded along one of these ribbons. It wa; Not even the boy on the gray askew. Still he kept writing down 128 and everything? Why, I say, | “Yes. As early as the sixteenth cen- 

— 5 3 but followed his busy wife to the top noticeable that those who went borse,“ said Captain stronsbeak. And] 12s until, finally, there came a time it's not night at all. It must be morn- tury tapestry weavers began to imi- 

» later on in the day, all of the garage and joined her in noisy through the woods wound about much that is why he will have d surprise. In| when Monkey counted to “eight” and ing!” And then, finally awake, he told tate the paintings of great masters, 

to. the palace again, good-mornings to me. I scattered a] more than did those who followed the a minute more he will have made the then stopped. one ae: Seramey Ce: a ig N 

ughs few crambs and went on to nail up| roads that passed through the flelds turn in the road and come plump into “Guess that must be all of them,” Even as Monkey talked his eyes | skill scarcely excelled by the orig- 
Bluebird House again. or the meadows, And Monkey won- the donkey.” ) he shouted, looking up at Giraffe,; were busy taking in the scenes ‘that |Inals, some of those at the Louvre 
. „„ wliy the rib. “Oh!” said Monkey. And then. “Still, F will have a look.” had been reached while he slept, The being easily mistaken for oil painfings. 


, just 
ao 18 bons-in-the-woods were not as strai “Will it be much of a surprise?” So he went to the door that opened Skipper was now fiying at a much The artists of tapestries did not con- 
The Indoor Garden as straight p 
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however, for in the beau- as those that lay in the open places. “Well, fair to middling,” answered off the end of the milky way and greater height than before; Dawn-time | fine themselves, though, to imitations 
| called S:. James's | specialty tor The Christian Science Monitor Raising his eyes from the sights be- the skipper. “You see there are big thrust his head inside. had come to whisper that the dan was but made some very wondrous pictures 
ck of St. James's Pal- Den thé corteins br mr béd low, his gaze passed beyond Captain surprises and little surprises and. “All out in there?” he cried. f not far away and so the traveler of mythology, of the works of the 
rb 8 * inched Strongbeak’s head to fall upon the|medium-sized surprisés. I should call “Everybody out?” | could se 5 2 miles pa every poets and romancers. May I ask you, 
And tittle bles birds that look ae 5 dark, flying outline of Crow. How this just.a medium-sized one,” Thrice he repeated his shout. But n 475 an * Miss Question — if you have any 
| From their perch on twigs of a cherry swiftly he flew and with what assur-| “Oh!” said Monkey for the third} there was no reply. And so Giraffe — - 0 ee. * ni 2 * n 1 
| ‘ er ance and bow very, very straicht! time. He should like to have seen wrote 8 beneath the last 12, drew a 2 8 dy ond 7 Were ae ny yes, Daddy, you forgot to ter 
House-Huntin : 18 ps That was most noticeable of all—the just how the boy acted when he first} line under it and began to add up the dutlined w e in ies shrubs | me, if there are any of the old tapes- 
1g And on my walls are flowers too directness with which the silken-|saw the donkey; but by this time the miles of-figures. Of course he still that joined hands with larger trees/tries still in this world. 
3 | ‘my window | Pink, and mauve, and white, and blue. coated pilot Jaid his course into the eagle's pace had carried them over had the chalk in his mouth and as he and —— 3 9 2 ptr iy Oh, to be sure, I did forget that! 
this morning, the tall old elm was My carpet is a pretty green gathering dusk. another part of the woods. “pan” the figures, quite as you must from . e ty * ys J 5 88 d Tes. some masterly creations are still 
Greener grass was never seen. “How straight he flies,“ admired| Then, too, darkness had now be- have at one time or another seen a not tel! Just where the pat ern began preserved. having lost very little of 
1 Monkey aloud. zun to settle down and to shut out bookkeeper follow a column with the nor Where it came to an end; but he + wes original beauty so carefully were 
to So sometimes when I open my, ere What's that you are saying?’ in- the trees and the ribbon-roads and tip of a pencil—as he “ran” the fig- could see that it formed what looked they made. Some of the most splendid 
Long before the time to rise, uired the skipper, turning his bead the filelis. So, as th grew more ures, Giraffe’s lon ettseomet te like a vast outstretched hand. collections are in the museums in 
I play that it is summer, though 2 pare arin . 1 | . 4 lee: * „And now we are directly over what Paris. Madrid, Florence, and Vienna.” 
tside the house frost and just a jot to the left. indistinct, Monkey stretched himself stretch up and up and up as he as- N pe * + “Thant Daddy: it 
* 1 . : * ee no,. “I was thinking of Crow,“ Monkey out on the Captain's back, crossed | cended to the tops of the columns and I all the ‘thumb’ of the desert, Cap- de N N ba 3 1 
th yl 2 ele ‘a 2 . answered: I was just remarking how | his knees, placed. his paws behind nis to fold back into place for all the — ene, eee hice Helen ab ‘ahi 210 3 te her 
birds. very straight he goes. head and gazed into the heavens. world like à telescope as he peared An! if 1 am not mistaken 1 can even daddy, and slia off the big sofa. 


now see the great tree that stands | 
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3 gona 8 Captain n ae meant Hy geet the bottoms 2 them. But, by and 
f At's a saying, you know: is on—w t migut by; he had added every single one of , 
‘As straight as the crow flies. People even have been there were thousands the millions upon millions of 128, near the windle-well. It is the tree, Star Flowers 
often quote it when they wish to de- of thousands! Just how many tbou- plus the 8, and then, planting his ſen't it, Crow?” 
scribe the very shortest distance be- sands? wondered Monkey. And very front feet well apart,. he proceeded, “Of course it 18. eried Crow, “T'd Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘tween two points.” suddenly he decided that this was with a great flourish, to set down the | know it among hundreds.” be sky is all alive with stars, 
But they don’t make all their roads | most important question. He mar- figure was to tell just exactly! Even Monkey could gee it now—ai Just like a high-boughed tree, 
as they might, do they?” ob- veled at no one ever having thought how many stars there were in the tall, dignified looking tree, standing Hung thick with little golden flowers 
| served Monkey, once more thinking of ot it before. And thereupon. his mind skies. i gute alone, its gray-green leaves That bloom for you and me. 
the ribbons-in-the-woods. ‘ was made up—completely made up. O., wonderful moment! contrasting with the white sands out / 
just look at those below. He, Monkey, would count them. And] And to think that he, Monkey, was of which it sprang. Soon they were We cannot pick the blossoms off, 
anything so all twisted up. I wonder; it was while he was counting. the the one who had thought out this almost over it. And then, changing Or hold them in the hand; 
what for do they make them that stars that he fell asleep. ee did plan? Seon the grand his course, the Captain, led by Crow, The sky-tree is no“ ours alone 
way?” i ) Now Monkey slept with great sound- | total would be known. He ieaned tor- started downward. ö It blooms in every land. 
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the real.” (Science and Health, p. 538). 


Having mercy is in the highest 
sense dispensing justice, for the act of 
mercy sets aside w is erroneous, 
material and unreal and cleaves ‘it 


and destroying it. In re- 

atroke of divine justice is 

also the gentle touch of mercy. What 
designates as unreal falls away 


don of divine mercy is the destruction 
of error.” (p. 329).. This is the type 
of mercy Jesus showered so beauti- 
fully and effectively upon the sick and 
ginning, healing by means of it all 
manner of evil conditions and restor- 
ing the spiritual sense of many. With- 
out this scientific mercy there can be 
no healing and saving in Christian 
Seience practice, so that Jesus’ exam- 


golden thread of Christly compassion 
into modern conditions. 


An ever readiness and willingness | 


to spare another a trial by spiritual 
understanding or to lighten another's 

en gives grace to life and brings 
the crown of rejoicing as the cross 
fades into the background. To love 
God is like bowing before the mercy 
seat and receiving that spiritual 
strength which masters evil. The mis- 
ery of the world shows that hardness 
of heart and stiff-necked, so-called 
principles have too frequently crowdéd 
out mercy. Real pleasure is found in 


helping others compassionately. The 


Christly compassion which Christian 
Science teaches wipes away tears, 


Mem- whether they come from mourning or 


1103, Act 
on July 11, 1918, 


iblesses them with untold blessings, 


His children follow His example and 


destow God-like favors upon one an- 


other. Mrs. Eddy says that “The test 
of all prayer lies in the answer to 
these questions: Do we love our 
neighbor better because of this ask- 
ing? Do we pursue the old selfish- 
ness, satisfied with having prayed for 
something better, though we give no 
evidence of the sincerity of our re- 
quests by living consistently with our 
prayer? If selfishness has given place 
to kindness, we shall regard our neigh- 
bor unselfishly, and bless them that 
curse us; but we shall never meet 
this great duty simply by asking that 
it may be done.” (Science and 
Health, p. 9.) This describes the 
real mercy which brings heaven 
to earth and its way is so easy 
that little children grasp its meaning 
readily. Every one likes to have favors 
bestowed upon them, and if spiritual 
favors were sought as eagerly as ma- 
terial ones are demanded, there would 
be less discord on earth. The mistakes 
of false theology and the custom of the 


justice, mercy, intelligence, and love. 
The sword of Truth, obedient to the 
divine impulsion of mercy, cuts away 
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carefully, to imagine vividly. Best of 
all is a sense of the unity. of knowl- 
edge, a reverence for the naked truth, 
a perception of the variety of beauty, 
a feeling of the significance of liter- 
ature, and a wider sympathy with the 
upward-striving, dimly groping, per- 
plexed and dauntleas life of man. 

“I will not ask whether such a 
result of college training has any 
commercial value, whether it enables 
one to command a larger wage in the 
marketplace, whether it opens the 
door to wealth, or fame, or social 
distinction; nor even whether it in- 
creases the chance of winning a place 
in the red book of Who's Who. These 
questions are treasonable to the very 
idea of education, which aims not at 
a marketable product, but at a vital 
development. The one thing certain 
and important is that those who are 
wisely and liberally disciplined and 
enlightened in any college enter the 
school of life with an advantage. They 
are ‘well prepared,’ as we say. They 
are fitted to go on with their educa- 
tion in reason and righteousness and 
service under the great Master. 

“I do not hold with the modern epi- 
gram that ‘the true university is a 
library.’ Through the vast wilderness 
of books flows the slender stream of 
literature, and often there is need of 
guidance to find and follow it. 
Nothing la more offensive than the 


that is little better than an idle habit, 
a substitute for thought. Of many 
books it may be said that they are 
nothing but the echoes of echoing 
echoes. . . Never shall I forget the 
miracle wrought for me by the read- 
ing of Milton’s Comus by my father 
in his book-lined study on Brooklyn 
Heights, and of Cicero’s Letters by 
Professor Packard in the Latin 

at old Princeton. 

“The Greeks learned the alphabet 
from the Phoenicians. But the Pheeni- 
cians used it for contracts, deeds, bills 
of lading, and accounts; the Greeks 
for poetry and philosophy. Contracts 
and accounts, of all kinds, are for 
filing. Literature is of one kind only, 
the interpretation of life nature 
through the imagination in clear and 
personal words of power and charm. 
And this is for reading. 

“To got the good of the lIfbrary in 
the school of life you must bring into 
it something better than a mere book- 
ish taste. You must bring the power 
to read, between the lines, behind the 
words, beyond the horizon of the 
printed page. Philip’e question to the 
chamberlain of Ethiopia was crucial: 
3 thou what thou read- 
“I want books not to pass the time, 
bat to fill d with beautiful thoughts 
and images, to enlarge my world, to 
give me new friends. 

“When I read, I wish to go abroad, 
to hear new messages, to meet new 
people, to get a fresh point of view, 
to revisit other ages, to listen to the 
oracles Delphi and drink deep of 
the springs of Pieria. The only writer 
who can tell me anything of real 
value about my familiar environment 
is the genius who shows me that after 
all it is not familiar, but strange, 


A Shining Plate of 


Blue and Green 
The cove's a shining plate of dlue and 


green, 
With darker belts between 


—Edward Shanks. 


terpret facta, to think clearly, to. infer | 


The Greatest Democrat 


Euclid 


Old Buclid drew a circle 

On a sand-beach long ago. 
He bounded and enclosed it 
With angles thus and so. 
His set of solemn greybeards 
Nodded and argued much 

Of arc and of circumference 
Diameter and such. 

A Silent child stood by them 
From morning until noon 
Because they drew such charming 


Round pictures of the moon. 
—Vachel Lindsay. 


A Bargain in the Rue 
de Beaujolais 


alone. 

thing, and I will tell you about it 
presently. I count on your well-known 
forbearance, and merely ask a mo- 
ment’s patienss. I will profit by it to 
recapitulate: these six articles may be 
had. by anyone who cares to ask for 
them; he only has to say the word—e 


of the New York Public Library: photograph by Peter Juicy, New York 


“Old Cedars, Marshfield,” from the lithograph by Sears Gallagher 


mented with a ravishingly beautiful 
blue stone, half a turquoise 
Scene II. 
A Butcher’s Boy 
(leaving the crowd, to the Street- 
hawker). 
You talk enough for two, guv’nor! 
Street-hawker (with a savage grin). 
Just you wait a bit, my young fel- 
low. Just half a minute... I.shall 
have finished in a tick, I then shall be 
able to attend to you. ... 
The Butcher’s Boy (making a sign). 
Get up there, you will see Mont- 


martre. 
(He goes out.) 
Scene III. 

The Street-hawker (continuing). 

You prefer to retire, young man; 
permission is given you. To continue: 
Is it Hkely, as I was saying, that a 
small jeweller, satisfied with a ridicu- 
lously small profit, could actually 
make this article under one-and-six? 
No. You agree? Well, I reckon one 
shilling, so far. Thirdly, a box of 
marvellous soap, the “Ocean Soap,” of 
whose wonderful qualities I gave you 
a conspicuous demonstration a few 
moments age; it removes the most ob- 
stinete stains, and makes any material 
look as good as new. Gentlemen, I 
will not exhaust your powers of appre- 
ciation, and without saying any more 
about it, I offer it to you at the ridicu- 
lous figure of twopence-halfpenny. 
Fourthly, a box in Norwegian fire- 


chucked in. No shillings and no pence, 
which, added to the articles mentioned 
above, gives us a total of ... (rapidly) 
Three shillings for the pneumatic 
cane, one for the imitation set, two- 
pence halfpenny for the “Ocean Soap,” 
threeha’pence for the pastilles; four 
shillings: and four pence, which the 
firm of Gameron, Cormandel & Co., 
whom.I have the honour to represent 
here, have authorized me to make you 

of. Tea, I say a present; for 


merely asking, gentlemen, the non- 


sensical, the ridiculous, the amazing, 


"| reous 
equal affinity for water and grease. 


| working directly on the stone, and it 


The Invention of 


Senefelder 


Lithography (writing on stone) is 
a method of reproduction by which a 
drawing is printed from the surface 
of a slab of limestone. Aluminum or 
zinc plates are sometimes used. The 
process was invented by Aloys Sene- 
felder in 1796. Senefelder was born 
at Prague, Bohemia, on November 6, 
1771. It was while living in Munich, 
making a precarious livelihood by 
writing plays, that he stumbled upon 
this method of getting impressions 
from stone. The great cost of print- 
ing his plays led him to try repro- 
ducing the copy, written in reverse, 
on copper by the etching process. He 
could not afford a separate copper 
plate for every page, and so was com- 
pelled to repolish the plate after each 
printing. The great amount of labour 
involved in this caused him to ex- 
periment with a fine-grained limestone 
much used in Munich for floor-paving. 
His first trials were not very success- 
ful. The necessity for quickly jotting 
down the fttems of a washing list 
forced him one day to use a stone and 
some ink made of sdep, wax and lamp- 
black. As he was about to erase this 
the idea came to him to try to get an 
impression on dampened paper, first 
treating the surface of the stone with 
acid. From his success in making 
prints of this washing list, he worked 
out the wholé process of lithography 
as used to-day. . 

The fact that grease and water re- 
pel each other is taken advantage of 
in lithographic printing. The calca- 
limestone employed has an 


A drawing is made on this stone with 
a greased chalk and chemically fixed 
with a weak solution et nitric acid. 
After this the surface is moistened 
and gone over with a roller charged 
with greasy ink which will adhere 
only where the Hines have been drawn. 
A print can then be made from the 
stone by using dampened paper. The 
artist nowadays seldom works di- 
rectly on the stone, but makes his 
drawing on transfer paper. This 
drawing is transferred to the stone 
by the printer and reproduced in the 
usual way. It ig generally conceded 
that this method is as legitimate as 


is naturally much more convenien 
However, some artists in the medi 

prefer the stone. Lithographic ink 
is sometimes employed in place of 
greased chalk. The stone should 
have a smooth surface for ink work. 
The combination of ink and chalk 
gives an effect that might be com- 
pared to Turner’s mezgotints for the 
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all a and opposite her sat, 
i two benches, twelve or fourteen 
chubby little children, learn- 


Such a pleasant cottage it was, with 
a shiny clean stone floor, and curious 
old prints on the Walls, and an old 
black oak sideboard full of bright 
pewter and brass dishes, and a cuckoo 
in the corner, which began 
shouting as soon as Tom appeared: 
not that it was frightened at Tom, but 
that it was just eleven o’clock.— 
“Water Babies,” Charles Kingsley. 


Seen From the Topmost 


Cliff 


Filling with purple gloom the vacan- 
cies 
Between the tufted hills, the sloping 


seas 
_ im mid-heaven, and half way 
act rare Sails, 

White as white clouds, Moated from 


sky to sky. 
—Tennyson. 


‘ SCIENCE | 
HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Tue original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, m one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
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"comprehensive and complete. More fully than any other 
President he has acted on the assumption that publicity 


1 4 the country. 
gnmaotable effect in checking the more drastic kinds of 
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A President Who Trod on Forces 
OBSERVERS will estimate variously the man for whom 
____ today is the last in eight years of high service as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. But none of them 
dean estimate him truly who fail to understand that 
ees he has done in fulfilling the requirements. of 
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nis office has been the result of the guiding of his con- 
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1 Bi: Science and expressive of an exalted of duty. 
oa ‘Wood, seuse of duty 


Woodrow Wilson brougtit high ideals with him into the 
presidency. He has been true to these ideals as he has 
conceived them. If he has fallen short of the 
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5 i 1 f political and economic conventionalities of his 


and not since Jefferson has a president lived to 


__ Suffer such a penalty for sticking to his idealistic purpose 
despite the trend of conventional opinion and sentiment. 


Men and women may impugn Mr. Wilson for having a 


a 1 3 ~ 5 7 . 8 
i single-track mind,” but few, indeed, even of his enemies, 


can be unwilling to concede his high purpose and his 
honesty 


4 3 . People of this day and generation are apt to think of 


liar color or direction to 
e presidency. Vet so far as 


world war as giving 


4 


his attitude to the office was concerned, the war was 
a merely an incident. It allowed a fuller and deeper ex- 
pPression of his conceptions of presidential service. It 

_ imposed upon him a far more searching test than that of 
be an ordinary presidency in peace times; But the activities 
Oe of President Wilson under the stress of war disclosed 
essentially the same purposes and ideals with respect to 


* 


freedom and democracy, although perhaps with deeper 


ffervor, as those that were disclosed by his pre-war under- 


takings while in office. During the war, after the war, 
and before the war, his major purposes have been directed 
toward a common end. Almost like a common factor in 
them has been the wish to provide, in some slightest way 
_ OF measure, at least, for the fuller enfranchisement of 

individuals and s who felt themiselves oppressed as 
le trend toward organization became gradually more 


can be used as a sovereign reniedy for the ills of organ- 
ization, whether the latter be of a political or an economic 
nature. These aims were made clear before the war, 
through his effort and achievement with respect to the 
economic and financial situation within the United States. 
Up to that time he was applying his theories only 
nationally, and he succeeded in making them productive 
of beneficial advantage to a degree that would doubtless 
have been more generally noticeable if the war had not 
come to overtop all lesser considerations. Yet when the 
war came; Mr. Wilson simply carried these expressions 
of himself into the wider field wherein he was then called 
to act. Then, as before, his drive was in the direction 
of securing a greater measure of free fair play for all 
, by organized groups, and as the most effective 
method for achieving this end he constantly sought, in all 
sorts of situations, to have the facts and operating forces 
brought out into the open so that everybody might see. 
Those who look back upon these times from a later 
day than ours will probably realize more clearly than do 
we of the present the definiteness with which the advent of 
Mr. Wilson demarked an old order from something new. 
They will not miss the significance of certain unique 
features of his entrance into the presidency. They may 
attach more weight than has been attached recently to 
the fact that Mr. Wilson was originally nominated in a 
political convention that had expressly abjured any dicta- 
tion from the money interests that had been proverbially 
dominant in political conventions theretofore. There 
Was a significance in that situation which cannot be erased 
by any doubt or controversy as to whether the. freedom 
from control, so declared, was always successfully main- 


Sane tained during Mr. Wilson's term in office. This much 


can be said at any rate, that the pre-war years of the 


Wilson régime saw some pretty definite conflicts between 
the Administration and the financial power then domi- 


nant in the country, and that the Administration won 
some considerable successes in the face of great opposi- 
tion from that power. The Wilson presidency brought 
nation-wide relief by reforming the banking system of 
It made an intelligent readjustment of the 
tariff. It set in motion activities which have had a 
control, as purposed by business combinations. It is 
ng to have made such an impress upon the 

there has since been a 

undertake to say how far 


tte autocratic tendencies of business and industry, if the 


Var had not interposed to divert the energies of the 
Administration into broader fields. The national program 
Was unusual in being rather completely thought out and 


duties in Washington. True to his own theory, with 
respect to the beneficial effects of publicity, he set forth 


widely published before Mr. Wilson entered upon his 


And politics of the United States, in his book, The New 
Freedom,” of which the first copies appe: between 
me time of his election and the day of his inauguration. 
l zbe name of that book became a byword amongst those 


: his views as to the main difficulties involvi ing the business 
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ize with its p 


Instead, Mr. Wilson would 


undertake to insure equality of business opportunity to 


all. The other conviction was that the people through 
their government have a right to full knowledge as to 
how business is carried on and as to what results are 
achieved by it. Not even the Wilson Administration has 
been able to establish this program completely, but it has 
accomplished much in having won general consideration 
for its potentialities. 1 

Just as a glint of success was thus clouded by the 
suggestion of failure in the national economic experience. 


the same sort of effort met with much the same result 


in the larger field opengd by the world war. It can hardly 
be denied that, by the play of great circumstances, Mr. 
Wilson was forced into, or left in, the position of cham- 
pioning the cause of people oppressed by some form of 
group organization, in opposition to special interests 
seeking their special advantage. Without him, it can 
hardly be contended that there would have been any 
League of Nations. Vet whatever success for his ideals 
the League, as now operative, exemplifies, it is deeply 
shadowed by the appearance of failure, through the non- 
participation of the United States and resultant effects. 
Perhaps full success for such a conception, however, like 
a complete success in the effort to democratize business, 
could hardly have been looked for immediately. Un- 
deniably Mr. Wilson expressed an aspiration fcr a freer 
sort of world management that was felt, more or less, 
everywhere. It was the sort of aspiration that was bound 
to meet with deep-rooted and tenacious opposition. To 
all who comprehend the nature of that opposition there 
is something marvelous in the fact that any kind of an 
international league is actually working. How much its 
effort amounts to cannot yet be fully stated. Perhaps 
it can best be measured by undertaking to conceive what 
the present hope of the world would be if even the be- 
ginnings of such a world organization were still waiting 
to be attempted. 

President Wilson has made a tremendous fight for 
world betterment. He has not spared himself in the 
slightest. Not all the adverse criticism which he has en- 
countered can long prevent him from being thought Of. 
not in the shadow of fis failures. but in the light of his 
great, achievement. 


Germany's False Step 


GERMAN diplomacy seems to have acquired the 
ability of making every diplomatic mistake possible. 
When Dr. Simons arrived in London, for the latest 
conference, he faced a situation of which an astute 
diplomatist would have made the most. He well knew 
that there was a distinct difference of opinion between 
the governments of London and Paris, and it should 
have been his effort to have made so fair a proposal 
as to have driven, if possible; a wedge between the gov- 
ernments of London. and Paris. Instead of this, he 
presented a proposal so inadequate that Mr. Lloyd George 
is reported to have declared, to Mr. Briand, that if the 
Allies sat there another ten minutes they would find 
themselves being asked to pay. 

Therefore Dr. Simons has gone far to cement the fis- 
sure that some people feared was beginning to show in 
the Anglo-French Alliance. As a result/of the German 
proposal, there is hardly a paper on either side of the 
Channel which is not in support of a firm stand by both 
governments. If Germany should now change her 


ground, and offer more adequate terms of reparation, she 


will merely be representing her original offer as beyond 
the range of good faith, and so she will be handicapped 
in any endeavor to prove that her second offer is not 
equally of a nature with the first. The first offer has 
tied the tongues even of those who are most anxious to 
assist in her economic rehabilitation, for they recognize 
that the offer does not represent a genuine desire to make 
good the damage, often wanton, inflicted by her armies, 
but is merely an attempt to take advantage of the 
economic situation to escape the fruits of her own acts. 

As a consequence of this, the German Mission will 
go to St. James's Palace at midday today to receive the 
inevitable ultimatum. Instead of being in a position 
reasonably to argue their own point of view, they have 
done all they know to reduce the argument to the curt 
formula of acceptation or the consequences. What the 
consequences will be the government in Berlin very well 
knows. Therefore, why it should have done its best to 
remove all sympathy for itself in advance is dne of those 
things which only the German Foreign Office seems 
capable of understanding. The position confronting Mr. 
Briand and Mr. Lloyd George was a really difficult one. 
Dr. Simons has done his very best fo render it an 
extremely simple one. 


King Nicholas of Montenegro 


WHATEVER may be the final verdict of history upon 
King Nicholas of Montenegro, especially upon his atti- 
tude during the early years of the great war, there can 
be no question that he was, in his day, one of the most 


picturesque figures in Europe. He was, of course, 
something much more than that, an able soldier, in many 
ways a.very capable administrator, and, above all, a most 


astute diplomatist where the fortunes of himself and his 
family were concerned. Moreover, he was something of 


a poet and a man of letters. 

Few kings have begun their reign under more difficult 
circumstances than did Nicholas of Montenegro, When 
he succeeded his uncle, Prince Danilo I, in 1860, the 
country was overrun by Turkish armies, and all through 
his reign Nicholas showed himself a bitter opponent of 
the Turks. He joined the Serbians against them in 


pronouncements. But 


d to the sea at Antivari and Dulcigno. , 


In those days the Government of Montenegro was a 


1 ’ 


curious mixture of paternalism and democracy. Prince 


Nicholas always prided himself on his democratic 
views, and, theoretically speaking, the constitution 
which he presented to his people shortly after the 
conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war would com- 
pare favorably with some of the most liberal consti- 
tutions of the present day. It provided, amongst other 
things, for single chamber government, adult suffrage, 
and secret ballot. Prince Nicholas, however, more per- 
haps by common consent than anything else, was left with 
full paternal powers. When the first elected chamber 
showed itself somewhat wild, if not fantastic, in its pro- 
posals for reform, the Prince quietly stepped in and 
dissolved it. The next chamber was more “sensible.” 

The period, indeed, which intervened between 1880 
and the outbreak of the first Balkan war was one of 
peace and prosperity for Montenegro, and, for Prince 
Nicholas, one of gathering social prestige in Europe. In 
1901; by thé unanimous vote of the National Skupshtina, 
he assumed the title of King, and, when the Balkan 
League launched its attack on the Turks in 1912, it was 
Montenegro, under the leadership of King Nicholas, that 
fired the first shot. ‘On the outbreak of the great war, 
in 1914, King Nicholas entered the struggle on the side 
of the Allies, but as to the part which Montenegro, and 
especially Nicholas, played in the struggle there is a very 
serious difference of opinion. For several months, Mon- 
tenegro resisted such attacks as were launched against 
her by Austria, but, toward the end of 1915, when Serbia 
was overrun by the Austro-German forces, Montenegro 
suddenly collapsed, the impregnable Mount Lovcen was 
captured, and, for the first time in her long history, 
Montenegro was a conquered country. 

There are many who insisted at the time, and still 
insist, that this conquest of Montenegro was not at all 
a feat of arms,” and the faithfulness of King Nicholas 
to the allied cause has been called seriously in question. 
However this may be, the King never regained his influ- 
ence with his people. He and his family fled the country 
before the advance of the Austrians, and they have never 
returned to it. When the Grand National Assembly met 
at Cettinje, in the November of 1918, it voted to abolish 
the Petrovitch dynasty, and to effect a union of the 
country with Serbia. 


About Se: n Palace 


Ix a way, St. James’s Palace, where the council of 
allied premiers has been holding its meetings, during the 
past week or so, is one of the most surprising buildings 
in all London. No matter how often one may have 
turned out of the bustle and rush of Piccadilly and 
walked down the gentle slope of St. James’s Street, it is 
always, it may be ventured, with a sense of surprise that 
the great Tudor gateway of St. James’s Palace breaks 
upon the view. Many older buildings one might pass by 
without special notice, for the reason that they fit in so 
entirely with their surroundings; their stones, their styles, 
the very weathering of their pillars and gables are 
repeated in a thousand variations in, maybe, quite modern 
buildings close by. But the huge gateway of St. James's 
‘Palace, with its Tudor brick, worn and mellowed by four 
centuries of wind and rain, is, in its way, quite unique. 
To see anything comparable to it one must make a 
journey to Hampton Court, and -walk up the broad 
approach from the Kingston Road toward the Great 
Gatehouse. For, indeed, they were built about the same 
time, these two palaces, St. James's Palace by Henry 


VIII, and Hampton Court by his great Minister, Cardinal 


Wolsey. 

As to the building of St. James's Palace, it happened 
in this way. For centuries before Henry’s time, there 
had been, on the site where the palace now stands, an 
old hospital, one of London’s many charities known as 
“Saynt James in the Field.” It had formerly been 
under the jurisdiction of the Abbot of Westminster, but 
Henry VI granted it to the Provost and College of 
Eton, and, in 1532, the Provost and College of Eton 
transferred Saynt James in the Field and all that be- 
longed to it to Henry VIII, in exchange for two manors. 
And so, in due course, the site was cleared, and, under 
the superintendence of the faithful Thomas Cromwell, 
the work of building was begun, and carried through 
to completion. From first to last the whole undertaking 
was, of course, just one more of the bluff King’s many 
extravagances. Henry rarely lived at St. James’s Pal- 
ace, much preferring the splendor and space of the 
Palace of Whitehall, half a mile away, on the other side 
of St. James's Park. It was not, indeed, until the time of 
the Stewarts that St. James’s played a definite part in the 
life of the court. Prince Henry, that boy of many parts, 
to whom, when James I was king, all England looked 
with such high hopes, lived and held his court at St. 
James's Palace. Here he gathered round him the most 
distinguished men of his day, dealt faithfully with any of 
his gentlemen who “did swear in his hearing,“ and 
showed himself interested in many things, in “building 
and gardening, and in all sorts of rare musique, chiefly 
the trumpet and the drumme; in limming and painting 


and carving, in all sorts of excellent and rare pictures, 


which he had brought unto him from all countries.“ 
St. James’s Palace, however, did not become the 
official residence of the English court until the reign of 
Queen Anne, and it was in the reign of Queen Anne that 
“the Court of St. James’s” came to be the official desig- 


nation of the seat of royal authority in Great Britain. 
Thence onward, St. James’s grew in favor. 


All the 
Georges were specially attached to it, and William IV 
much preferred St. James’s to “the Palace at Pimlico,” 
as Buckingham Palace, a quarter of a mile on the op- 
posite side to Whitehall, was sometimes called. Queen 
Victoria, however, never lived there, and for nearly a 
hundred years St. James’s Palace has been used chiefly 
as a place for royal political functions, for levees, confer- 
ences, and all manner of other formal events. Thus it 
was in the window of the Presence Chamber of St. 
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ames s Palace that Queen Victoria stood, on the 20th of 


une, 1837, to hear herself “preclaimed sovereign in the 


sight of the people,” every point of vantage being 


thronged with eager crowds. Then, to jump eighty years 

or so, it was in St. James’s Palace that the memorable 

council was held that brought.to an end the Second Balkan 

War, in 1912. Here also the Council of the League of 

Nations held its first meeting, last year, and now St. 

oe has opened its hospitable doors to the Supreme 
ouncil. 5 


E ditorial Notes 


For a Yong time the Foreign Office has fought shy 
of Mesopotamia. Mr. Balfour in particular had no lik- 
ing for the job of governing it. The official anrnounce- 
ment, therefore, that a department of the Middle East 
has been set up, in the Colonial Office, to include Aden, 
Mespot, as‘the army irreverently calls it, and Palestine, 
is “tidings of comfort and joy” to the Arabs generally. 
At the same time the destinies of the Egyptians, whose 
feelings Mr. Churchill appears to have wounded by in- 
cluding them in the phrase, the elastic circle of the Brit- 
ish Empire,” pass virtually under the control of Downing 
Street, for Mr. Lloyd George has become practically his 
own Foreign Minister, though Lord Curzon sits in the 
great room across the street. Still one wonders if. the 
Egyptians will find Lord Curzon more elastic than Mr. 
Churchill. But then that is forgetting the Prime Min- 
ister. ä 


SOMETHING quite out of the ordinary in the way of 
pageants seems certain at the celebration of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, next 
summer, as a result of the work of Prof. George P. 
Baker. Indeed, those who know and appreciate what 
he has done for the theater would have been disap- 
pointed if, with so large an opportunity, the Harvard 
supporter of the drama had not produced an exceptional 
exhibition. It is in keeping with things so fundamental 
in the life of the nation as the part played by the Pil- 
grims that the main feature of the Plymouth observance 
should hang upon things basic today and in all times. 
Since the best artistic effects for this occasion can 
be had in the evening, and the sea near the Plymouth 
shore is shallow, the moon and the tides become important 
elements in the plans, and bid fair even to determine 
when the pageant will be given. It is found that the 
moon, and the waters of the bay which will form the 
background of the pageant, will serve best on four con- 
secutive evenings in mid-July, early in August, and in 
mid-August. This thoroughness of the plans is excellent. 
It is important, too, that the spectacle is to be presented on 
several evenings, for the town of the Pilgrim settlement 
is not yet large, when it comes to housing many visitors, 
and the roads over the forty miles or so of country 
between Plymouth and Boston will be much occupied on 
those eventful evenings. N ght a2 


Ir 18 interesting to see the way in which some of 
the nations active in the great war are now tackling the 
pressing question of economic reconstruction. The 
French appear to be relying upon obtaining large repara- 
tions from Germany in order to balance their budget, and 
any politician who has the temerity to suggest that Ger- 
many may not be able to pay anything like enough is in 
danger of being decidedly unpopular. While in most of 
the allied countries a general cry has been raised for 
economy, and the people are demanding that expenditure 
shall be cut down, the German public appears to be in- 
different on this question and is allowing things to drift. 
The attitude of the British taxpayer is typical. Not 
only is popular opinion running high on the absolute 
necessity of cutting down expenditure to the bare sub- 
sistence minimum, but what seems to trouble the average 
Briton particularly is that under no consideration is any 
indemnity to be received to be included in the budget 
as an asset, though every halfpenny due to other coun- 
tries by Britain must be shown as a liability. 


IN THE years immediately following the Spanish- 
American War, progressive pioneer American manu- 
facturers an tradesmen, anxious for that protection 
which their government could give them in their some- 
what hazardous commercial undertakings in the Phil- 
ippines, congratulated themselves and boasted among 
their friends and competitors that the Constitution had 
followed the flag to the Pacific archipelago. That was 
somewhat more than twenty years ago,-and in all the 
intervening time, or until quite recently, they have never 
ceased to rest content under the protection afforded 
them. But now, it seems, with their enterprises well es- 
tablished, these business men resent the home govern- 
ment's effort to levy and collect from them the same 
quota of income and excess profits taxes as that assessed 
against those who reside and do business in the United 
States. The desired degree of paternalism extended by 
a government never seems to antagonize the beneficiaries 
until the bill for services rendered is presented. 
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Straws will indeed show which way the wind is 
blowing. An habitué of the London Library, in St. 
James's Square, in looking through the long and large 
display of periodicals, found foremost among them a 
much handled paper-cover, looking as if it had been 
up all night. At first the innermost meaning failed to 
strike him, but, feeling “every one is doing it,“ he 
grasped the tumbled monthly and, installing himself in 
his favorite armchair, opened the publication to see what 
the excitement was. Slowly the truth dawned upon him 
that the literary minds of London were getting them- 
selves ready to receive the coming United States Am- 
bassador, the first step being thoroughly to imbibe the 
North American Review. 


WHEN President Wilson moved into the White 
House he took with him 500 volumes caretully selected 
from his library, but he is reported to have said to a 
friend that during his service as Chief Executive he 
never found time even to open the collection. American 
lovers of books may well take warning against seeking 
the presidency. | 


